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When | 


sadness 





by Jean Geoffroy. 








Visiting Day,” 


is too 
deep 
for 


words... 


There are occasions in our lives that sometimes become too poignant for words. 
Here, the dejected figure by the bedside, inarticulate, sad—sadness in every | 
line of the fustian-clad visitor. Hope may indeed be there, but it seems a 
faintly glowing ember. 

}:mbers such as these it is our constant aim to fan into a vigorous flame. We || 
of the Royal Cancer Hospital (Free) are searching ceaselessly for the cause 


A repreduction of the famous picture “* 











| You may be surprised to and the cure of cancer, alleviating the pains of those stricken with the fell 
«ong even ne clisease, and granting a new lease of life to patients who have come to us while 
ae 2 tes’ there was yet time. 
| separate pemanienon fo Our hopes that cancer will be conquered are strengthened by results obtained 
Dias semede a in the Royal Cancer Hospital Research Institute, where investigation goes | 
. steadily forward. 





The Royal 
Cancer ‘Hospital 


FULHAM ROAD ( FREE ) LONDON, S.W.3 
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GOLDEN MOMENTS 


The Grand National 


Leading by a length at the last jump he romps home 
a splendid winner over the most gruelling course 
in the world—a Golden Moment for the jockey. 

But even he, great rider that he must be, can’t 
smoke a better tobacco than ‘‘Cut Golden Bar”’ at 
a shilling an ounce. 


But it must be Wills’s. 





2 oz, vacuum tin 


WILLS” 


READY RUBBED 
in 2 oz. Pocket Vacuum Tins 
and I oz. Airtight Tins 
FLAKE FORM 
in 2 oz. Airtight Tins 
and | oz. Packets 
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EASTER and the 
WAIFS 









Violet, aged 4, 
one of a family 
of 8 motherless 
mm Children. Eldest 
14. Father ex- 

Service man, no 
; regular work for 
: years, 


\ BABIES - CRIPPLES - BOYS 
A@) GIRLS NOW IN OUR HOMES 


Any help gratctully received by the Secretary 


WAIFS * STRAY 


“OLD TOWN HALL. KENNINGTON, S.E./1 
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ORONTES sails MAY I to italy, 
Dalmatia, Malta, Lisbon and Spithead 
Naval Review. 20 days from 34 gns. 


MAY 22 0 Lisbon, Madeira, 
Canary Islands, Algiers and Casablanca. 
17 days from 27 gns. 


SEVEN OTHER CRUISES from June to August to 
Norway & Northern Capitals by‘*Orion"’&**Orontes.”” 





















Write for particulars and priced plans 
Managers: ANDERSON, GREEN & CO., LTD. 
Head Office: 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C.3. West 
End Offices: 14 Cockspur Street, $.W.1, and 

1 Australia House, Strand, London, W.C.2 
Telephones: MAN 3456 WHI6981 TEM 2258 
OR AGENTS 


ORIENT 


LINE CRUISES 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE last week has transformed the military situation on 
T the front north-west of Madrid, and immensely 
improved the morale of the defence generally. Initial success 
against the Italians in the Guadalajara region has been 
exploited, thanks largely to Government superiority in the 
ait, and the retreat converted into a rout, the character of 
which is sufficiently demonstrated by the volume of the 
booty secured by the pursuing Government forces. It is 
worth noting that this is the first time Italian troops have been 
really tested since 1918, for the fighting in Abyssinia was 
done by blacks, not (except in rare cases) by whites, and since 
itis clear that most of the Italians in Spain were taken there 
without their will or desire their fighting value can be heavily 
discounted. The battle of the last fortnight may now be 
considered at an end, for though the Government forces are 
still advancing in some sectors they have to consolidate their 
positions, and General Franco has stiffened the resistance by 
throwing Moors and Spaniards into the breach created by 
the Italian débacle. Madrid, for all its optimism, must count 
on a prolongation and perhaps an intensification of its ordeal, 
for the insurgents will almost inevitably try to relieve the 
pressure in the north by an attack in the south, probably at 
Jarama, But the capital is strengthened materially, as well as 
immensely enheartened, by the guns, petrol and ammunition 
captured from the Italians. 
* * * * 
Italy and Spain 
Signor Mussolini finds himself faced on his return from 
libya with enough problems to tax even his abnormal 
energy. There is the question of Western Pact conver- 
ations ; there is the new revelation of strain between Italy 
ad Austria disclosed by the demonstrations at Vienna on 
Sunday ; there is the reaction in Italy of the conflict between 
German Government and the Vatican; and there is 
the situation created by the Italian defeat in Spain. Of 


these the last, which is officially dismissed in Rome as 
negligible, is obviously the most important. The danger 
is that the Duce may decide to make up for quality by quantity 
and try to throw more troops into Spain despite the non-inter- 
vention agreement, or, at the least to send in more squadrons 
of aeroplanes, on which there is a ban but no control. Alter- 
natively he may take the wiser course, and emphasising the fact 
that it was Italy which first proposed the withdrawal of all 
foreign troops from Spain, press insistently now for a course 
which would enable the Italians to leave Spain without further 
loss of prestige as part of a general evacuation. Count Grandi’s 
expression of his personal opinion at the Non-Intervention 
Committee’s meeting on Tuesday, that no volunteer would 
leave Spain till the conflict was ended caused something of a 
sensation, but it was not an official declaration and may well 
have been due to mortification over the Italian troops’ perform- 
ance and some of the foreign Press comments on it. 


* * * *x 


The Security of Belgium 


The visit of King Leopold to London will inevitably focus 
attention on one of the most difficult of the political problems 
in Western Europe. Belgium, most intelligibly, feels the 
peril of the position in which she stands as guarantor of 
France under what remains of the Locarno Treaty, or rather 
the temporary agreement between Britain, France and 
Belgium which followed Germany’s denunciation of the treaty 
a year ago. King Leopold’s statement regarding that at a 
meeting of the Belgian Cabinet was necessitated by the 
unwillingness of the country, particularly the Flemish section 
of it, to contemplate the prospect of being drawn into war 
as an ally of France. Belgium does not repudiate her 
obligations as a member of the League of Nations, 
though she is alarmed at the possible consequences to 
her of even the passive acceptance of Article XVI of the 
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Covenant, requiring her, as that might, to give passage across 
her territory to foreign troops acting on behalf of the League. 
Neither does she welcome Herr Hitler’s offer to guarantee her 
integrity on condition of her maintaining neutrality; she 
has been so guaranteed by Germany before. She desires to 
have her independence guaranteed, and she is prepared to 
defend her own frontiers against a violation of it, but she is 
unwilling to accept liabilities through a mutual guarantee to 
France or anyone else. It is obviously essential for her to 
keep out of war if she can, but geography is against her. 
She has special relations with her immediate neighbours, but 
her wisest course may be to remain bound simply by her 
Covenant obligations, with Article XVI limited as it was by 
the interpretation put on it by the Locarno Powers in 1925. 
* *x * * 


The Motor Strikes in America 

Since its foundation in November, 1935, Mr. John L. 
Lewis’ Committee for Industrial Organisation has with 
extraordinary rapidity revolutionised the labour situation 
in America. The latest crisis in this process was reached 
on Monday, when the United Automobile Workers of 
America threatened to bring the motor industry in Detroit 
to a standstill unless the police ceased to evict stay-in 
strikers in minor industries in the city. The union includes 
175,000 members, and Mr. Lewis, who is backing it in 
the dispute, has already shown, in his struggle with General 
Motors, how through the use of the stay-in strike at key 
points a whole industry may be dislocated. In the Chrysler 
works 6,000 members of the union are on a stay-in strike, 
and threatened with a court eviction order which Governor 
Murphy, of Michigan, has so far not carried out, for fear 
of causing bloodshed. In this dispute the workers have 
on their side, in addition to the sense that they are supported 
by the Administration and the hitherto unsuspected poten- 
tialities of the stay-in strike, a knowledge of the effect on 
public opinion which may be expected from the Senate’s 
Committee of Investigation, under Senator La Follette, into 


the American motor industry. They are strengthened also - 


by the prestige Mr. Lewis has gained in his disputes with 
General Motors and the United States Steel Corporation. 
* *x * * 

The Tragedy in Texas 

Even a world inured to disasters was horrified by the 
news that on Thursday the London Consolidated School, 
at New London, Texas, had been demolished by an explosion 
which had killed an unknown number of children and 
teachers. The school was said to be the largest of its kind 
in the world. The demolished building had contained 
7oo pupils. Early estimates put the number killed at 670; 
the death-roll closed at 455. At first the tragedy was thought 
to have been caused by the explosion of a boiler; but on 
Monday the Military Board enquiring into the disaster was 
told that the school had been heated not by steam but by 
gas tapped from a pipe-line carrying waste gas belonging 
to the Parade Oil Company. The United Gas Company 
had warned the School Board of the danger of using that 
type of gas. An engineer had said it was criminal to use 
that method of heating in a building not specially designed 
for the purpose. The disaster seems therefore to be explained, 
though responsibility for it has still to be driven home. 

* *« - ® x 

Another University Election 

The claim put forward by Sir Arthur Salter in an article 
in The Spectator that he was elected for Oxford University 
not on his personality but on his programme finds striking 
confirmation in the success of Mr. Edmund Harvey, who, 
standing for the Combined English Universities on virtually 
the same programme, has achieved what in the circumstances 
must be regarded as a remarkable victory. Mr. Harvey 
was fortunate in that the Conservative candidate, Sir Francis 
Lindley, by his record and his programme made it difficult 


[March 26, 193 
i 
even for progressive Conservatives to vote for him. vi; 
Mr. Harvey’s own policy, which was Virtually ther Bt 
all-party Next Five Years Group, was such as to - 
support from a wide political front. It is no doubt 

as Mr. Harvey observed after his election, that the sos 
has shown that university voters rightly feel that they a 
be represented by someone other than a routine 
politician. What it also seems to show, Particularly 9g ; 
sequel to Sir Arthur Salter’s election at Oxford, ig fog 
practical programme designed to appeal to Progress 
men and women of all parties can count on a 
cordial response. Universities are admittedly Constituencies 
of a special character. It would be instructive jf Some 
competent candidate came forward with a programme ™ 
Sir Arthur Salter’s and Mr. Harvey’s at an ordinary rypy 
or urban by-election. 


*x * * «x 


Mr. Baldwin and the Open Door 


Sir Henry Page Croft himself could hardly haye piven 
a more uncompromisingly discouraging reply to Propose 
for lower tariffs than Mr. Baldwin gave to a National Peace 
Council delegation headed by the Bishop of Bristol 
Monday. The Prime Minister’s case against the formatin 
of a low-tariff group was arguable but unconvincing—, 
Sandler, the Swedish Foreign Minister, who has bey 
talking tariffs with Mr. Runciman, would have had smj 
difficulty in demolishing it—and on the objections to g 
open-door policy in the colonies his reasoning was deplorath, 
Such a policy “ would impair the authority of the colonij 
legislatures,” “ seriously weaken the right of the Colonij 
Empire to claim preference in the United Kingdom ai 
other Empire countries,” “ favour the trade of countis 
with low labour costs to the disadvantage of countries wit 
higher labour standards.” But which of these dire resuls 
has followed in the African mandate territories, or the mam 
colonies in which an open-door policy is statutory unde 
the Brussels Act and the St. Germain Convention? Ani 
are, for example, natives subject to hookworm to be debanti 
from buying cheap rubber shoes from Japan in order thi 
“countries with higher labour standards ” may benefit 
if the natives can afford to pay their prices at all? Refus! 
to admit an open-door policy in the colonies is to play straight 
into the hands of Germany and other colonial claimants, 


* * * * 


Towards Settlement at Harworth 


The terms for the amalgamation of the two rival Nott 
hamshire miners’ unions give such concrete advantages i 
the owners that they would be wise not to insist on tht 
present attitude to the strike at Harworth, which has cau! 
a setback to the negotiations. The terms were reached bj 
discussion between the Minister of Mines, the Indust 
Union and the Mineworkers’ Federation of Great Brita 
They provide that the existing agreement between the Nos 
owners and the Industrial Union shall be observed ul 
it expires in six years’ time; that the Notts miners sti 
not be called on to take part in a national stoppage ovtt! 
district wage dispute; that politics be excluded {mm 
ordinary union meetings ; that Mr. George Spencer, fount 
and president of the Industrial Union, be president of th 
amalgamated union for two years. a 
to the owners the advantages secured by their negotato 
with the Spencer Union. The Notts Miners’ Associa 
finds it unacceptable ; and it seems that it will only be fm 
endorsed by the Miners’ Federation if the owners wo 
agree to re-engage the members of the Association who ba 
taken part in the three months’ strike at Harworth } 
organised by the Federation. The owners would do wel 
make this concession... Without it, the proposed agreem® 
is endangered, and the Federation still has the powet 
enforce a national stoppage by taking a ballot of the coallt 
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the Tyneside Commission 
ms Whi in our correspondence columns Dr. Henry 
It Of the Ip a letter 





ints out some of the difficulties involved in the 







0 Bates } a ee 

endations of the Royal Commission on Local Govern- 
- Mu, eae Tyneside Area. The Report is indeed startling. 
; iad ng Tyneside Area, at present, there are no fewer than 16 





iocal government authorities, with great disparities in rating, 


















ri sgancial status, and administrative methods, and much waste 
is fs : and duplication of services. The simplest solution has for 
a jong seemed to be to amalgamate all the towns on the Tyne 
rest a one great city, under a single authority. The Com- 
me mission, however, with one dissentient, recommends that 
if sone jocal government services be divided into two classes, ‘‘ local ” 
nme lie service, and “regional” services, such as highways and 
ary runj (public assistance, which can be best administered over a large 
wea. “Local” services should be given to a new municipal 
porough, the City of Newcastle-on-Tyne, with a population 
of 900,000, amalgamating all the towns on Tyneside. 
“Regional ” services should be administered by a new type 
Ve sive fof county council, the Northumberland Regional Council, 
aoe including all Northumberland and urbanised Tyneside, into 
a. which fall four towns at present in the administrative county 
ristol. qq fy of Durham. These proposals involve creating two new types 
ormatio of administrative authority; their practicability is doubtful, 
ing—H, g aud their very novelty may afford an excuse for postponing 
. e speedy action. . P 
ad § 
1S to af The Floods in the Fens 
Plorabk ‘The worst dangers of the Fenland floods appear to have 
Colonil teen averted, though they may recur if there is another 
Colon heavy downfall of rain or snow, as there well may be. The 
tom ani problem of Fen drainage has baffled experts for centuries ; 
COUN the crisis this year was due to the exceptional volume of 
Ties Wit water in addition to the normal and seasonal floods. But it 





is perfectly possible to get flood water carried off before it 
bursts its bounds. Land drainage schemes have been a 
feature of every public works proposal ever put forward in 
responsible quarters. The Land Drainage Act of 1930 
created an authority competent to deal with precisely such 
'E actisis as this. What is necessary, primarily, is to clear the 
outlet of the Great Ouse into the Wash, and that, with other 
works incidental, may involve an ultimate expenditure of 
some £5,000,000. This, as the Chairman of the Great 
Ouse Catchment Board pointed out in a letter to The Times 
this week, is far beyond the capacity of the local authorities 
to provide. It is by no means beyond the capacity of the 
Government, spread as the expenditure would be over some 
three or four years. So long as the Cabinet remains passive 
in the matter the responsibility for such disasters as are 
befalling and threatening the Fenland must rest on its 
shoulders, 













* *x * * 






The Future of Birching 


‘The enquiry announced by the Home Secretary into the 
birching of boys is to be welcomed. ‘The reaction of public 
sentiment against any form of corporal punishment has been 






ed unl 
ers shal 











e oti carried far—perhaps too far—but instructed medical opinion 
ed fis increasingly hostile to physical punishment, and it 
, founiki§ would have been abolished before now but for its popularity 
at of ty with the House of Lords, which insisted on providing for it 
varantte™ it the Children Act of 1932. The fact remains, none the less, 





oti tog 


iif that the problem of the punishment of boys in cases, for 
sociati 


example, of persistent cruelty to animals or other children, is 








be fini genuinely difficult. There is no reason on the face of it why 
's wou 2 Occasional birching should be open to more objection than 
vho bag a Occasional caning at a public school. At the same time, if 
orth 7 committee pronounces against the practice no one will 





teats over its abolition. But the problem of devising an 
alternative deterrent will still call for solution. The theory 


every vice can be cured by kindness will unfortunately 
Rot stand scrutiny. 


o well 
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The Week in Parliament 


Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: A measure 
introduced on Tuesday afternoon by Mr. Dingle Foot under 
the ten minutes rule and bearing the unpromising title of 
“Unemployment Insurance (Amendment) Bill to amend 
section 44 of the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1935,” 
produced in fact the liveliest scene in an unusually dull week. 
The object of the Bill appeared unexceptionable. It was to 
give to non-trades unionists the same rights as trades 
unionists in stating their case to the Appeal Court set up 
under the Unemployment Insurance Act. But it stung Mr. 
Shinwell into making a foolish and ill-tempered speech, in 
which he contended that the Bill was an unfair attack on the 
Trades Unions, and all that a non-trades unionist had to do 
if he felt that he was suffering from a grievance was to join 
a Trades Union. This was too much for Lord Winterton, 
who insisted that such an argument led straight to Dictator- 
ship. There were angry exchanges between the Labour and 
Conservative back-benchers, and when the division was taken 
Mr. Foot found that he had the whole available Conservative 
strength behind him and his proposal, which had been rejected 
in the previous Parliament, was carried by 146 votes to 102. 


* * x * 


The debates on the service estimates which were continued 
this week were again notable for some valuable contributions 
from the Labour Benches. Particularly effective was Mr. 
Garro Jones on the subject of profiteering in armaments. 
He pointed out that during the last War, after all the costing, 
after all the Income Tax and Super Tax, after all the Excess 
Profits Duty, the Board of Inland Revenue reported to a 
select committee of the House of Commons that 360,000 
people had enriched themselves by three thousand million 
pounds—and he drove home the argument that we are still 
relying on similar methods of checking the cost of manu- 
facture as we were then. Sir Thomas Inskip denied this, and 
stated the changes that had been made in the system of 
controlling the prices, but it cannot be said that the list was 
an impressive one; a declaration from the Government as 
to which recommendations of the Royal Commission on the 
Private Manufacture of and Trade in Arms they are prepared 
to accept is long overdue. 


x * * * 


Commander Fletcher also spoke well. He is another 
rising man on the Labour back benches, but he will not do 
himself real justice until he learns to restrain his desire to 
raise a laugh from his own supporters at almost any cost. 
Carefully prepared jokes about Ministers who have suffered 
from chicken-pox may be good fun at a smoking-concert on 
a Saturday evening, but they fall very flat in the early stages 
of a serious debate in the House of Commons. They were 
particularly to be regretted on this occasion, for they spoiled 
the effect of some interesting arguments —notably that the Air 
Minister ought to be in the House of Commons. Members 


~ of all parties feel strongly on this point. They argue that 


there is clear evidence that the Air Ministry has not been 
able to fulfil its programme at the advertised date, and that 
the House cannot sufficiently keep the situation under proper 
review if the responsible Minister is in the House of Lords. 


* x * x 


Pleasure at the victory of Mr. T. E. Harvey in the by- 
election in the Combined English Universities is not confined 
to the Oppositions. There is a feeling of satisfaction among 
the more progressive sections of the Government supporters 
that the election of these independent Members does make 
University representation an easier position to defend. No 
doubt they would think differently if the Government 
majority was a narrow one, and a Socialist Opposition was in 
sight of victory. But in that event there is little doubt that 
those constituencies would swing back to their old allegiance. 
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UNEASY DICTATORS 


IGNOR MUSSOLINI has cut his visit to Libya 
summarily short, not—that fact is established by 
unimpeachable official assurances from Rome—on 
account of the reverse sustained by his troops in Spain, 
but by reason of a sandstorm which most unfortunately 
impeded his further progress. On his homeward journey 
he was to have stopped to witness naval manoeuvres in 
the Mediterranean, but even that satisfaction had to be 
sacrificed in view of some pressing need for his presence 
at Rome. If that necessity had nothing to do with the 
defeat at Brihuega the Italian Prime Minister must have 
suddenly become strangely indifferent to his country’s 
prestige. For unless the whole of the British Press 
is deliberately mendacious or deplorably misinformed, the 
rout of the Italian forces on the Guadalajara front has been 
complete and catastrophic. This is an event that must 
seriously affect policy in more than one capital, for the 
military value of the Italian army is a factor in Germany’s 
plans as well as Italy’s, and it has its bearing no less on 
the political outlook of the States in Central Europe over 
which both Germany and Italy are seeking to cast their 
aegis. It would be absurd to measure Italian military 
strength by the conduct of one or two Italian detachments 
in Spain, but so far as it goes the fighting round Brihuega 
will tend to implant in the mind of the average German 
the estimate of Italy’s military importance known to be 
held by the higher ranks of the Reichswehr. 

Nor is that Signor Mussolini’s only ground for anxiety. 
Little has been published about the internal condition 
of Italy, and casual visitors to the country see few signs 
of stringency or discontent, but Abyssinia, militarily 
conquered (mainly by black colonial troops), but neither 
pacified nor effectively occupied, will be an immense 
drain on Italian resources for decades to come. Whether, 
indeed, the country can ever become a financial asset is 
highly doubtful. Signor Mussolini, moreover, has his 
preoccupations in Central Europe, where the signatories 
of the Rome Protocol, Austria and Hungary, seem in- 
creasingly apprehensive of the consequences of commit- 
ting themselves to the protection of a Great Power. Dr. 
Schuschnigg, the Austrian Chancellor, who is shortly 
to visit Rome, has just shown his independence of one 
patron by dismissing his pro-Nazi Minister for Security, 
Herr Neustadter-Stiirmer, and there is no reason to 
believe that he will show himself more amenable to 
direction by the other. In short, Signor Mussolini has 
to reach immediate decisions regarding his Spanish 
policy and his Central European policy, and, for all the 
dramatic concomitants of his descent on Northern 
Africa as the protector of Islam (the fate of the last Euro- 
pean autocrat to assume that rdle is written int history), 
the future of Italy in Africa is calculated to inspire him 
with sobering reflections. 

But Signor Mussolini is not the only dictator who 
sees events escaping his control. Signs of independence 
in Central Europe are as disturbing to Berlin as to 
Rome, and at the same time the reading of the Papal 
Encyclical from Catholic pulpits in Germany on Sunday 
—regarding which the whole German Press maintains 
regimented silence—confronts Herr Hitler with an 
internal problem of the first importance. Religion is 
not dead in Germany. The Concordat of 1933 between 


the Reich and the Vatican has been violated, Particulgy 
in the matter of the training of youth, both inside va 
outside the schools, but the violation has never been 
acquiesced in by the Roman Catholic hierarchy, anj 
prelates like Cardinal Faulhaber have shown no less 
courage than leaders of the Protestant Confession 
Church like Dr. Niemdller in resisting the attempts of 
the Party and the Party-State to subject Christianity tp 
National Socialism in Germany. Now at last the Pope 
has spoken; and his words will be marked throughout the 
Roman Catholic world. They will be marked part 
cularly in Catholic Italy—where a similar concordat ya 
concluded and has been honoured—and in Cathal 
Austria, where the mistrust of German National Socialisn 
will be sensibly strengthened. Herr Hitler has failed 1 
break the resistance of the Confessional Church to th: 
attempt to subject it to the State, and the arrangemens 
for the projected Church elections are still at a deadlock 
The new resistance proclaimed by the Roman Catholic 
Church is an unprecedented challenge ; never befor 
have charges of “‘ misinterpretation, evasion, undermining, 
open violation of agreements” been publicly directed 
against the Government by authority comparabk 
to that of the Vatican. The immediate response ha 
been the seizure of the Catholic schools in the Su 
and the Palatinate; but Herr Hitler will do well t 
remember how the last Kulturkampf precipitated by a 
German statesman ended. 

These events are of international importance. They 
affect detrimentally the position of the dictators, and 
reveal the true value of the Rome-Berlin axis round 
which most of Europe is alleged (in Berlin and Rome) 
to revolve. What drives the two dictators into a supe- 
ficial alliance of expediency is a common hostility to 
and fear of democracy. But Germany is almost openly 
contemptuous of Italian support, and Italy knows tht 
ultimately German and Italian aims in Central Euroy 
are incompatible, and that if German racial doctrins 
are to prevail Italian sovereignty over the Germa- 
speaking Alto Adige must end. For than and othe 
reasons the contention of the writer of an article on 
later page of this issue that Signor Mussolini genuine 
desires an Anglo-Italian understanding carries cor 
siderable conviction, and it is confirmed by statemens 
the Duce has made during his Libyan tour. 

That desire may be something to build on. No county 
expressing a wish for peace can meet with a rebuff her. 
But in this matter there must be perfect franknes 
The recent past cannot and will not be forgotte 
The more that is heard of the recent massacre at Addi 
Ababa the more sickening does the story becom 
Relations with Italy must inevitably be of the natut 
of a mariage de convenance rather than a mariage d’amow 
And there can only be good relations at all if the m 
countries can agree on policies which take account m 
only of each other’s rights but of the rights of othés 
With an Italy which maintains a contemptuous absci 
from Geneva, and prefers rival interventions in Spa 
to united attempts to effect a truce, there can be! 
co-operation worth establishing, any more than wi 
can be with a Germany bent on making trouble 
Austria and Czechoslovakia with a view to the extens 
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of her own influence in Central Europe. But neither 
Germany nor Italy must be given the smallest excuse 
for doubting the readiness of Great Britain to entertain 
: any proposals that strengthen the basis of peace in 
rUculatly HH fyrope. The German and Italian Notes of last week 
side ang enot promising, and we are not yet reduced to Mr. J. L. 
vet ben MH Garvin's expedient of recognising “a Middle Europe 
chy, and inder German lordship” and presenting Germany 
0 egg 
fessional 
empts of 
ianity t0 
the Pope N June 30th of this year the University of Gottingen, 
shout th () the famous Georgia Augusta, will celebrate the 
d pat woth anniversary of its foundation by King George II 
rdat was HE England and Hanover. Invitations to the ceremony 
Cathoi have been sent to learned institutions all over the world. 
Social They have been refused by the Royal Society, and the 
failed w Universities of Birmingham and the Northern Universi- 
h to the ties, and no British university is known to have accepted, 
agement H pis reluctance to join in celebrations at which the 
feadloc presence of British representatives would be specially 
Cathoi significant and welcome needs some explanation. It 
, befor is not due to hostility to the German people or to the 
Tmuning, B German Reich, least of all to Germany’s great tradition 
direc of scholarshir. Political motives would not influence 
mparal universities, which exist to pursue truth unbiased by 
rei political prejudice. The invitations from Géttingen 


have been refused precisely because at the German 
universities today the pursuit of learning for its own 
sake has been subjected to political purposes, and because 
the scientist can no longer teach there without suffering 


persecution. 


well to 
ted by a 


>. They 


ors, and : 2 hee 
is coal It may be, and is, regrettable that invitations from 
4 Rom * foreign university should meet with rebuffs and that 


the internationalism of science should be broken. But 
the issue is so clear that universities which still exist to 
pursue truth dispassionately can have no choice. It is 
the issue between science which aims at truth first and 
always, and pseudo-science which aims first, if not solely, 
at serving the State. “‘ The new science emphatically 
ejects the conception that its honour lies in the ever- 
lasting nature of its search for truth,” said Herr Rust, 
Minister for Education, last year, at the 550th anniversary 
of the foundation of the University of Heidelberg. 
What this means is more simply expressed by Kurt 
Diiring, leader of the Association of German Students, 
in its paper Die Bewegung. Die Universitdten sind 
heine Wissenschafts-institutionen—The universities are not 
scientific institutions. 


It is the triumph of this idea which Gottingen will 
celebrate on June 30th, and the centenary is curiously 
ionic. One hundred years ago, at its first centenary, 
the famous Gottingen Sieben, the seven professors from 
Gottingen, were expelled for protesting against the 
revocation by Ernst August of Hanover of the liberal 
constitution of 1833, which gave academic freedom to 
the universities ; the seven included the great historian 
Dahimann and the philologists Hans and Jacob Grimm. 
Ih 1937, on its second centenary, Gottingen will celebrate 
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with full sovereignty over Tanganyika, Togoland and 
the Cameroons. But Germany has claims that must be 
considered none the less. Her economic expansion, 
or Italy’s, we are nowhere justified in frustrating. 
If that is what both countries genuinely want we 
can discuss the satisfaction of their desires without 
reserve. Recent events may have convinced the dictators 
of the wisdom of such discussion. 


AN INVITATION TO DECLINE 


matical physics, which had made it world-famous. 
The Mathematical Institute, built partly with Rockefeller 
money, which did much to re-establish scientific co- 
operation between Germany and the world after the 
War, is practically empty; its members have taken 
refuge in umiversities abroad. If these circumstances 
alone did not give sufficient irony to the coming celebra- 
tions, it would be given by the day chosen for their 
opening, June 30th, the anniversary of the notorious 
party-purge marked by assassinations whose brutality 
shocked Europe. The date can hardly be accidental 
for it is not that of the university’s foundation; there 
could be no cruder way of telling the world what is being 
celebrated at Gottingen, or of saying that in Germany 
learning, as her spokesmen proudly proclaim, is rooted, 
not in truth, but in blood. To celebrate the humiliation 
of G6éttingen, on such a day, would be, for delegates 
from England, a betrayal of everything for which our 
universities are supposed to stand, a disavowal of the 
ideals which have made the German _ universities 
great in the past and will one day make them great 
again. 

G6ttingen is not exceptional but typical among the 
German universities today. Her 51 lost teachers are 
only a few of the 1,700 who have lost their academic 
posts in Germany since 1933, many of them to face 
poverty abroad. The numbers of students have fallen 
by 40 per cent., not because academic standards have 
been raised, but because only the politically dependable 
are admitted. Already there is a shortage of young 
teachers in the universities. The Rectors and Senates 
are no longer elected by the faculties and have no 
academic autonomy; they are nominees of the State, 
and are at the mercy both of the Government and of 
students who object to the methods and matter of 
their teaching. Lecturers who put truth above political 
conformity may be physically assaulted, or they may 
be dismissed, removed to other universities, or have 
their salaries reduced; the quiet, independence, and 
security which are essential conditions of study and 
research have disappeared. Even more significant than 
the methods employed is the purpose to be achieved ; 
the purpose of universities, of learning, of science, is 
avowed to be, not to pursue truth, but to serve the 
ends of the State. Science does not exist in Germany 
any longer except as a humble helper of the State and 
the armaments industry, and as a mouthpiece, as vulgar 
and as prejudiced as Dr. Goebbels’ Angriff, for the 
demands of “ the race and the blood.” There is now 
a“ German ” physics, a “ German ” history, a “ German” 
mathematics, rooted in the German blood. 


Clearly it is impossible for the universities of other 
countries to show approval of these tendencies; the 
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presence of their delegates at university celebrations 
in Germany today would be taken, and given wide 
publicity, as demonstration of approval. The delegates 
themselves could no nothing but make embarrassed 
speeches or ineffective protests. No one can rejoice 
at this rupture in intellectual co-operation between 
Germany and other countries; everyone will wish it 
restored as soon as possible. For the moment that is 
difficult; but the present conditions in the German 
universities are not necessarily permanent. They repre- 
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sent only a temporary aberration due to the noi: 
interference of a régime which itself is not et 


they cannot continue to suppress that instinct for 5; 

enquiry which has been the proper fendi 
Germany’s greatness in the past. Foreign univer : 
have shown their respect and admiration for se 
learning by welcoming her expelled scholars th 
day to celebrate will come when they can . 
and the search for truth be resumed once 


More ; 
Germany. . 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


ERIODICAL revelations of the extent to which the Press 
is muzzled, and the public blindfolded, in the dictator- 
ship countries are enough to drive the most obdurate optimist 
to despair of ever reaching a genuine understanding with the 
countries in question. What has been the most important 
event in Germany in the past week ? Obviously the receipt 
and reading from every Roman Catholic pulpit of the Papal 
Encyclical on the German Government’s breach of the 
Concordat. No reference of any kind to that appeared in 
the German papers the next morning. What has been the 
most important event in—or, rather, affecting—Italy in the 
past week? Obviously the defeat of the Italian troops in 
Spain. Not only is all reference to the catastrophe banned, 
but the official wireless takes occasion to admit for the first 
time that Italian troops are fighting in Spain, adding—what 
of course is the precise reverse of the truth—that in an 
engagement with them the anti-Fascists have been annihilated. 
The common man in every country necessarily draws his 
knowledge of world affairs mainly from the newspapers, 
and forms his ideas and his sympathies accordingly. And 
when millions of common men in democratic countries are 
being, on the whole, shown the world as it is, and millions 
in dictatorship countries shown the world as their rulers 
desire them to imagine it, all common ground for fruitful 
contacts between the two is cut away. 
x * * * 

Everyone who has ever met Dr. Ernst Hanfstaengl will 
watch with particular curiosity for the explanation of his 
disappearance (from Berlin), discovery (at Zurich) and 
ultimate destiny. Zurich, it may be observed, is the spot 
which most Germans who think they will be safer outside 
Germany make for. Dr. Hanfstaengl, who was a Harvard 
graduate and received a marked rebuff when visiting his old 
university as a Nazi a year or two ago, held one of those 
anomalous positions so common under the Nazi régime, 
depending as it did not on any official appointment but on 
his personal relations with Herr Hitler. He is an accom- 
plished musician, and one of his chief functions was to play 
the piano (usually Wagner) to the Fiihrer in the latter’s 
hours of agitation or fatigue. Journalists and others seeking 
rare access to Herr Hitler regarded Dr. Hanfstaengl as the 
most hopeful intermediary. But he had his enemies. Dr. 
Goebbels welcomes no rivals in his own line of business, and 
the unofficial office on the Party side of the Wilhelmstrasse 
may not reopen. But Herr Hitler’s final word has apparently 
not been spoken, and he will not necessarily throw over his 
old associate. 

*« * * * 

The scandal of inadequate mortuary accommodation in 
rural areas has been curiously little ventilated, perhaps because 
it is so hard to see what to do about it. Not long ago public 
apathy was slightly stirred by Press reports of a case in which 
a doctor had had to carry out a post-mortem in a shed in 
which it was impossible to stand up, and was compelled in 
the end to drag the body out into a field, driving off as best 
he could the children who naturally gathered round to watch. 
Now a story reaches me of a sudden death near a south- 
country village. In this case the body was placed on boards 


on a packing-case in an oid thatched shed, formerly sy 
for animals but now for cars, with the only light com; 
from the door, which opens on the village-green, Th 
police stripped and washed the body and left it naked, the 
being no covering available. So, to their infinite 4j 

the two maiden sisters of the deceased found it when thy 
arrived on getting news of the tragedy. The difficulties ¢ 
the problem are obvious. Villages have no funds for tt 
erection of mortuaries, which would only rarely be needed: 
nor could the cost of mortuaries everywhere be laid on th 
State. But a £30 asbestos garage as make-shift would at an 
rate enable the elementary decencies to be observed, 

* * * * 


The appointment of Bishop Tubbs, at present Assistay 
Bishop of the diocese, to be Dean of Chester in succession y 
Dr. Bennett is admirable. His predecessor earned th 
gratitude of every visitor to Chester by the way he interprets 
every stone of the cathedral to them both through the cons 
of voluntary guides which he organised and the unobtnuir 
but illuminating descriptions posted up at every point ¢ 
interest. Another caustically-tongued Dean might refer 1 
him as “ The Very Reverend Verger,” but he did a veq 
great deal more than his critic to make his cathedral, i 
history and its architecture, understood. He lays down hij 
charge assured that Bishop Tubbs (who was an associatiaj 
football blue at Cambridge and later Bishop of Rangoon} 
will watch with no less zeal and devotion over the fabric vit} 
which, as assistant-bishop, he has already been 
for three years. 


SOC 


*« * * *« 


I notice a belated mention here and there (I admity 
being a defaulter myself) to the astonishing resemblaus 
between the Fenland floods as depicted in Miss Dory 
Sayers’ novel, The Nine Tailors, and the floods envelopiy 
the Fenland today. The events at Prickwillow and Dent 
Sluice might almost be described as a play based on the boi 
The encyclopaedic knowledge of the advertising world d 
played by Miss Sayers in Murder Must Advertise is a 
equalled by the encyclopaedic knowledge of change-ringiy 
and the habits of floods displayed by her in The Nine Tail 
Where her familiarity with floods comes from I hav: 
knowledge. However, I understand she is: to explain i 
herself in next week’s Spectator. 

* RU OR * 

A reference in an Estate Market column to a sale ofl 
in what is known as “ the Roadmender Country ” in Sus 
raises the question of how far Michael Fairless’s—ot ™ 
Dowson’s—little books are read today. They are cemul 
not forgotten, for a search for a second-hand copy in the 


" sage-green binding revealed that the demand is com 


still. The sale of The Roadmender, and some way afic 
The Gathering of Brother Hilarius and The Grey Br 
thirty years ago must have been enormous. Their 0 
quillity made an effective appeal to a world that was ® 
more tranquil then. The modern spirit, I suppose, 
call them sentimental. Perhaps. But a life without © 
ment would hardly be worth living. Janes 
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THE NEW CHAPTER IN INDIA: L GENERAL 


By PROFESSOR HAROLD TEMPERLEY 


N oneof his speeches as Secretary of State Lord Morley 
| declared that India, “so far as my imagination extends,” 
will remain “an autocracy.” He instituted some reforms, 

icularly in the Councils, but, as he himself made clear, 
in no way to prepare the way for parliamentary government 
of representation. The philosopher-statesman was strangely 
shortsighted, for the “ autocracy ” of his imagination lasted 
only some ten years. During the War Lord Curzon himself 
supported the Cabinet in adopting the principle of “ respons- 
ible government” for India, and legislative steps were 
taken for the purpose immediately after its close. But the 
“diarchy” was a transitional stage, and on its failure the 
British Government had to honour or repudiate its war- 
time pledge. It has done so in a characteristic spirit of 
compromise. The Government of India Act institutes 
a Federal Government of limited scope, but it atones for 
this by conferring very large powers of internal legislation 
on the parliaments of the eleven provinces. During January 
and February, I witnessed elections taking place in five of 
these provinces. It was difficult not to be impressed by 
the vastness of this electoral experiment and by the attempt 
to give responsibility and power to over thirty millions of 
native voters. But it is important to note that we have 
hitherto done little to train or prepare these populations 
for their tasks. We have not really carried out effectively 
the old idea of handing over national responsibilities only 
to those who have been trained for centuries in local and 
municipal politics. One distinguished Indian of much 
political experience said to me, “ Are we not, in fact, imposing 
a parliamentary system on a bureaucratic one?” This 
fact constitutes at once the danger and the fascination of 
the experiment. 


Hitherto India’s provinces have always been under author- 
ity. Even under the diarchy important classes of subjects 
were reserved or withdrawn from legislative control. Apart 
from the Federal sphere the provincial Governor is now 
both limited and constitutional in his activities. He can 
only exercise real power when circumstances are exceptional, 
and on the plea of restoring order. It is plain that. this is 
not a normal, but an exceptional, use of power and one 
very difficult to invoke at the present time. As long as 
ministries represent the effective majority of a provincial 
legislature, the Governor is likely to submit to their advice. 
In other words he will now submit to the will of the parlia- 
Memtary majority returned during these elections. 


All sorts of attempts have been made to provide “ safe- 
guards” and to avoid ‘‘ deadlocks.”. There are as many 
and more interests represented in an Indian provincial 
legislature as in a mediaeval Parliament of Estates. Native 
women, scheduled castes, Mahommedans, Anglo-Indians, 
Indian Christians, representatives of European commerce, 
or of backward Indian areas, all these have their place, and 
their separate and effective representation. ‘This representa- 
tion will certainly secure publicity and discussion before any 
strong or sweeping measure is carried by a popular majority. 
But it will not prevent it from being carried. In six provinces 
there are second chambers as well, where election is restricted 
to the few, and where the Governor can nominate a few 
members. But the provisions for ‘“ deadlocks” do not 
permit the Upper Chamber to have more than a suspensive 
veto or to supply a really permanent or effective check to 
the popular house. In cold fact neither minority in the 
Lower House, nor majority in the Upper, can call a halt to 
a parliamentary majority, and the Governor is not at all likely 
f0 try to do so at present. 


‘ 


- In result, therefore, a provincial ministry will be able to 
Produce enormous changes if it remains in power for a 


few years. It can develop communications, transform the 
internal state of the province, and revolutionise its education. 
The whole face of the province, and the whole trend of its 
culture, can be altered out of existence. If the measures 
are once voted, and the province is definitely committed to 
such changes, it will be practically impossible to prevent 
them from being carried out. About a month or so ago a 
Hindu politician made to me the well-known complaint 
that the British Government had done practically nothing 
to help vernacular schools. I answered, ‘“ While having no 
views myself either way, I think the British Government 
has helped you at once by doing so little in the past for 
education and by allowing you to do so much for it today. 
The Turkish Government, for instance, neglected the 
education of its Greek and Bulgar subjects, but allowed 
them to create their own schools. The result was their 
emancipation from Imperial control. You did very little, 
so far as I know, to create primary schools in the past, but 
you can not only create, but control, schools entirely today. 
You can shape primary education at your will, and you owe 
this power to the gift of the British Empire.” The dictators 
of Europe know well enough that, if they can control the 
future of their youth, they can control the future of their 
country. New India’s provincial legislatures can certainly 
control the education of their youth. 


The fate of the India Act will not be determined by the 
intentions of its founders, but by the working of the unique 
machinery which they have set up. Prediction and foresight 
are difficult, even in the most favourable circumstances, 
as for instance in the United States with its two-party machine, 
and its developed political conscience. But the constitution 
there worked out quite differently from what was intended. 
India has no uniformity either of political parties or traditions, 
but a most heterogeneous electorate and a_ bewildering 
variety of races. With no systematic political training or 
common political experience, the future is impossible to 
foresee. 


One result could, however, have been foreseen by any 
political agent in Europe. Elections did not take place simul- 
taneously everywhere but extended over many weeks. The 
later elections were obviously influenced by the earlier ones, 
and the results were as disastrous as they were, apparently, 
unforeseen. The Conservative papers of India spoke of the 
** unexpected size ” of the majorities achieved by the Congress 
Party in Bombay and Madras. But, as these were the latest 
elections, and as the Congress party is the only true nation-wide 
political organisation, this result could have been exactly pre- 
dicted. If Congress won in the earlier elections its majorities 
would increase by geometrical progression in the later ones. 
It is, of course, possible that the framers of the Act had some 
reason for not ordaining simultaneous election. But, if they 
had not, then they themselves signally contributed to the 
success of the party which has announced its desire to wreck 
the Act which they have framed. 


The attitude of Congress has always been irresponsible, 
but then it has seldom had any responsibility before. Now 
, for the first time it has it. President Nehru and the 
extremists desired Congress not to accept office anywhere, 
and unquestionably tried every method of preventing such 
co-operation. Some of them denounced the constitution 
as ‘‘a clay-doll” or a “ slave-instrument,” and the British 
Government as “ satanic.” But the extremer standpoint 
soon became impossible. It was announced on March 18th 
that the Congress Committee at Delhi by a large majority 
had decided that Congress members may accept office. 
Early in the year Gandhi, who still has immense influence, 
spoke in favour of a working arrangement with the Govern- 
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ment. Even in January the tone of Congress papers was 
wistful, and it was already clear that the sweets of office, 


if rejected, would only be surrendered with a sigh. Others — 


were directly for acceptance, seeing that the situation was 
very different from the days of the diarchy. Then the 


quantity and quality of the political loaves and fishes were 


strictly limited, so that abstinence was still a good political 
move. Now it is a dangerous one. Immense sums of money 
have been spent by individuals and parties before the elections, 
and the Congress party could not be expected to refuse to 
enjoy power when they had toiled so hard to obtain it. 
But after the decision of its Working Committee on 
March 18th, Congress is likely, in fact, to accept office in 


seven provinces, while predominantly Mahommedan Ministers 
will take office in the rest. In this way Hindus will have mop 
power than Mahommedans. (Technically, of course Ps 
gress is not a Hindu party alone, and the Mahommiedan 
Cabinets may include Hindu ministers.) Within a few dy 
frorn now ministers will advise governors in eleven proving: 
and depend for their existence on a total electorate twice as 
large as that of the United States. The fact that the date of 
April 1st has been selected for the beginning of this experi- 
ment is neither reassuring nor appropriate. For while this 
electorate is the greatest in point of numbers that has eve 
existed, it is the least in point of political experience, “This 
fact brings certain consequences in its train, 


WHEN FOOD IS POISON 


By F. SHERWOOD TAYLOR 


OOD-POISONING has been known since remote 
antiquity. Paracelsus, indeed, held it to be a funda- 
mental cause of disease, believing that a half-personified 
Archeus, or spirit of bodily regulation, resided in the stomach 
and separated the valuable portion of food from the poison 
therein, and that the chief natural cause of disease was the 
failure of this process. 


Gross contamination of food by crude mineral poisons such 
as arsenic, lead or copper is now rare, for the detection of 
one part of these elements in a million of food is a matter for 
routine chemical analysis, but in the early eighteenth century 
the discovery of less than perhaps one per cent. or two per 
cent. of them would have been impossible. Lead compounds, 
from the time of Pliny to the end of the eighteenth century, 
were commonly used to sweeten harsh wines. The danger 
was known long before the practice ceased, for Beckmann 
in 1786 doubted whether Mars, Venus or Saturn (to which 
planet lead is assigned) was the most destructive to the 
human race. In Devonshire the “dry belly-ache” or 
“Devonshire colic” was endemic for decades before it 
was shown that the ailment was no other than chronic 
lead-poisoning caused by keeping acid cider in leaden 
vessels. 


Even today such things occur. A hospital patient recently 
appeared with an unaccountable lead-poisoning: he finally 
revealed that he always had the first pint at the public- 
house. This pint had stood overnight in the leaden pipes of 
the beer engine and had taken up a little lead, which, being a 
cumulative poison, finally took its effect. The great epidemic 
of arsenic poisoning of 1900 is not to be forgotten, when beer, 
rendered poisonous by the use of chemicals containing 
arsenic, killed scores and laid thousands low. But modern 
vigilance is such that food-poisoning would be a very minor 
problem, were only mineral poisons concerned. Our dan- 
gerous enemies are the subtle and little-known toxins produced 
by bacteria. 


It is the habit of many to assign the blame for a minor ail- 
ment to “ something they have eaten” and to put down any 
graver disturbance of the digestive system to “ ptomaine 
poisoning.” The discovery of a group of substances named 
ptomaines, formed by putrefaction and having poisonous 
properties, dates from 1870-1890. Chemists at that time 


examined decomposing material and separated a number of , 


rather simple organic substances, distantly related to ammonia. 
Some of these ptomaines were poisonous, some harmless : 
their existence afforded a comfortable explanation of cases of 
food-poisoning. Their name has survived, but nobody today 
believes that they cause any trouble. In the first place, these 
substances are not produced until the food has reached the 
stage of announcing its condition to everyone in the house ; 
secondly, they are not poisonous enough to produce the 
symptoms experienced; thirdly, the worst poisoning is 
usually caused by food which appears quite normal. 


The dangerous toxins are not, in fact, those of the bacteria 
which cause decay, but those of a certain not very common 
group of bacteria to which are applied the elegant generic 
term of Salmonella. The Salmonella group include the germs 
of typhoid and paratyphoid, but the Bacillus aertrycke is the 
typical culprit. An outbreak of food-poisoning starts with the 
consumption of some food which has usually not been fully 
cooked to the centre and has not been exposed throughout to 
air. A meat pie, a duck’s egg or, classically, a sausage may be 
implicated. Within a few hours the victims are profoundly 
ill with intense gastro-intestinal symptoms, which occasionally 
terminate fatally, but nine times out of ten disappear in a 
couple of days. The food, when examined, appears to the 
unaided senses perfectly good, and it requires a bacteriological 
examination to reveal the presence of the bacterium which 
has synthesised a minute trace of intensely potent poison. 


The most deadly of such bacteria is the Bacillus botulinus, 
It is so rare in this country that the chance of botulism is 
less than that of lightning-stroke, but is commoner in countries 
where uncooked sausage is a staple diet. Botulinus is one of 
those curious bacteria which, so far from needing air, is killed 
by it. It can flourish only in airless spots such as the centre 
of a sausage or the interior of a tin. Here it produces litte 
or no visible change, but forms perhaps the most deadly of all 
poisons. Cooking kills the bacteria and also destroys the 
poison : but experiments show that food is very rarely cooked 
through to the centre. The effects of botulism are quite 
unlike those of other food-poisons, paralysis being a prominent 
symptom. The greatest outbreak in this country was the 
tragedy of Loch Maree, where, in 1922, eight persons ate 
wild-duck paste and every one died within a few days. 


It is interesting to note that really bad food is fairly harmless, 
for the bacilli of putrefaction seem to destroy their dangerous 
kinsmen. The evidence that putrid meat is poisonous is of 
the scantiest. Dogs batten on it; cats, which naturally eat 
fresh-killed meat, have been experimentally fed on it, and 
have been quite unharmed; we eat game and cheese and 
enjoy the haut gotit unharmed. Certain American Indians 
bury salmon to preserve it, and eat it in a state wholly intoler- 
able to the white man; while in the East Indies pork is buried 
in bamboo tubes and eaten with impunity after a year or s0, 
when it has been converted into a blackish paste with an 
intense odour intolerable to the Western nose. 


The only really harmful foods are those infected by the 
Salmonella and Botulinus bacteria and those which we our- 
selves infect. Milk, that ideal culture-medium for bacteria, 
provides a means of nourishing every bacterium we allow to 
reach it. Modern milking methods are a protection, but 
commonly no special care is taken, with the result that milk, 
as usually supplied, is described in a standard text-book 3 
“a rich culture of manure-bacteria.” These rustic bacteria 
are harmless, but if we allow them entry we cannot forbid it 
to their deadly relations, 
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———— CCC 
A few persons are, unhappily, carriers of diseases. Instead 
of ating disease to the finish, they make internal peace 
with the bacteria of typhoid, scarlet-fever or the like. They 

about their daily occupations of cook or milkman, and 
ew nothing of their condition until the epidemics that 
follow them announce it. The celebrated cook known in the 
jterature. of the subject as “ Typhoid Mary” was known 
tp have caused 26 cases of typhoid in seven different families. 
Fortunately the danger is now appreciated and steps are 
taken to ensure that “carriers” are not sent out of our 
hospitals. 

Acurious form of poisoning, in its mild forms not uncom- 
mon, illustrates the adage that one man’s meat is another 
man’s poison. A few persons are born with a chemical 


inheritance which causes them to react violently to certain 
foreign animal or vegetable substances, the chief symptom 
being intense swelling and nettle-rash. Pork, shellfish, crabs, 
eggs and even cow’s-milk affect certain persons in this way, 
and many cases of poisoning are certainly due to these 


‘idiosyncrasies. 


The work of the last century has shown us what we have 
to fear from food. It is not high or tainted food that will 
hurt us, but food infected with certain deadly bacteria. But 
if we can exclude the bacteria of putrefaction which are so 
common, we shall be even more likely to exclude those which 
are rare. Safety lies in cleanliness and cooking: the first to 
exclude, the second to destroy, these deadly plantlets and 
their poisons. . 


THE EGYPTIAN STUDENT 


By ROM LANDAU 


{Serious disorders have been caused by students in Cairo in the past week.} 


HENEVER during recent years anything has happened 
in connexion with Egyptian politics the Egyptian 
student has almost invariably occupied the centre of the 
stage. Yet Egypt’s modern university has only existed 
since 1925, and before 1922 the number of native schools 
was very limited. But for the last few years nearly a thousand 
young men have graduated from the Egyptian university 
per annum, while over a thousand matriculated at Al Azhar, 
the university of Koranic law and, incidentally, the oldest 
university in the world. (For the last two thousand years 
Al Azhar has been the centre of Egyptian intellectual life and 
the leading interpreter of Islam.) 


Only a small proportion of Egyptian graduates are animated 
by genuine eagerness to learn. Their main ambition is to 
enter one of the many government departments and thus 
tosecure a job and a pension. At one time they were made to 
believe that a university degree would almost automatically 
provide them with such a job, and in consequence the degree 
is often regarded as more important than the actual education. 
But although the Egyptian civil service must be one of the 
largest in the world, there are certain limits to its expansion, 
and the discrepancy between the number of yearly degrees 
and that of corresponding jobs is becoming one of the more 
serious problems of the country. 

Thad the privilege of discussing this problem with Loutfi El 
Sayed, the cultured rector of the University and a former 
Minister of Education ; with Sheikh El Maraghi, the Grand 
Sheikh of Egypt, head of Al Azhar and religious teacher of 
the young King ; with Aly Maher, the late (and often spoken 
of as the next) Prime Minister, a man of vivid intelligence 
and shrewd judgement; with the blind Dr. Taha Hussein, 
the most honest critic of modern Egypt and her greatest 
living thinker ; and with the sympathetic Dr. MacClenahan, 
the head of the American University at Cairo. Their 
opinions naturally varied greatly, but anxiety was the keynote 
of them all. 

Egyptian affairs have probably never before been so fluid 
and so full of contradictory elements as they are today. 
Generalisations are therefore dangerous. But a few undis- 
puted facts emerge clearly from a study of the problems 
facing Egyptian youth and those responsible for its education. 


That there are already far too many young men with 
university degrees and too few posts for them to fill creates a 
difficult situation full of political and economic implications. 
Even more fundamental, however, is the spiritual aspect of 
the question. With eager rapidity young Egypt is learning 

n Europe, anxious to become as advanced in modern 
achievements as the West. (I was told of a leading Egyptian 
Travel Agency which refused some beautiful photographs 
for propaganda purposes because they showed Egyptians in 

it picturesque native clothes : the agency was only anxious 


Cairo, March. 
to procure photographs demonstrating that nothing dis- 
tinguishes the modern Egyptian from his European brother.) 
At the same time there exists, especially among the younger 
men, an exaggerated nationalism which often takes the form 
of antagonism to everything foreign. Deplorable as such 
nationalism may be, it is comprehensible enough in hot- 
blooded young people eager to see their country independent 
after hundreds of years of foreign domination. But Egypt 
lacks most of those principles and traditions which would 
make of her Westernisation a natural process. As it is, that 
process is largely artificial and accomplished in far too great 
a hurry ; and there is nothing to bridge the gulf between it 
and the existing nationalism. 


The only logical foundation for Islamic evolution has always 
been religion. But although many students still adhere to the 
outer forms—I met some young Egyptians in Saudi Arabia 
on their way back from the pilgrimage to Mecca—their 
religion has ceased to be an important factor in their lives or 
to provide them with a philosophy applicable to the changed 
conditions. Many even regard it as the last refuge of Oriental 
conservatism and superstition. The blind philosopher Taha 
Hussein, who probably knows the soul of modern Egypt 
better than any other man, expressed to me a grave doubt 
as to whether Islam has any creative influence at all on the 
youth of today: which would signify that spiritually they 
must find themselves completely “in the air,” and their 
apparent inability to formulate either their intellectual 
beliefs or their ambitions might be looked upon as the direct 
result. But in Islamic countries religion and nationalism 
easily become identical, and it would be just as inaccurate to 
say that Egyptian youth is purely materialistic and atheistic 
as to regard it as greatly preoccupied with the things of the 
spirit. 

Not only the foreign observer is baffled by the situation. 
So are the spiritual leaders of the country themselves. Sheikh 
El Maraghi who, as the head of Al Azhar, speaks with both 
authority and inside knowledge, told me of his own efforts 
towards a restoration of religion in Egyptian life. In former 
years graduates of Al Azhar could become nothing but 
sheikhs, notaries, interpreters of Koranic law. Now El 
Maraghi is trying to introduce the study of modern languages 
and other “ practical ” subjects. Thus the future graduates 
will be able to disseminate the religious principles of Al Azhar 
throughout far more varied fields than was possible in former 
years. The methods of the distinguished and surprisingly 
broadminded Sheikh seem both simple and convincing, yet 
some of those who criticise them say that it is not the spirit 
of religion which Al Azhar brings into the Egyptian com- 
munity, but the profession of religion. Others again are 
disturbed by the growing tendency among the Egyptian 
teachers of Islam to reconcile the Koran with materialistic 
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science and rationalism. Will not Islam lose. its hold over 
many of its old adherents, they ask, without gaining any new 
ones ? It would not be the first time in history that a com- 
promise with the world of matter has proved disastrous to 
religion. Some of the “enlightened” young men are 
beginning to question the very desirability of an institution 
like Al Azhar, apparently forgetting that it is the only cultural 
centre in Egypt dating back to the days before the Turkish 
invasion. Their argument is that a purely religious university 
has outlived its usefulness, and that the modern university 
at Cairo provides a much better scientific education than can 
be expected from an institution which perforce accepts the 


rational world of matter merely as a concession to modern . 


requirements. 
* x * % 


One of the most urgent tasks awaiting the rulers of Egypt 
is that of re-focussing the superabundant energies of the 
students. For years short-sighted politicians—especially the 
Wafd—have used those energies for their party ends, 
encouraging political demonstrations of all kinds. Now that 
there is no longer an axe to grind with the British and no 
necessity for mobilising youth for political exhibitionism, the 
latent forces are waiting to be directed into new channels. 
Aly Maher Pasha, the late Prime Minister, explained to me 
the schemes by means of which he had hoped to meet the 
situation. They provided for the establishment of special 
education camps all over Egypt, in which for a few days each 


===. 


account, and the accent is placed on the cult 
few champions rather than on the needs of the 
of students. 


The attitude of the present Wafd Government begs 
comprehensible when one remembers that the Wafd i 
always regarded the students as one of their own Polit 
instruments, and that the idea of transforming them ; 
impartial citizens indifferent to party propagan rr 
have much attraction for the Government. Only a Nationg 
Government could tackle this problem with sincerity and 
determination. Meanwhile many observers fear that the 
young people will use their unco-ordinated energie’ 
make fresh claims. May they not demand more jobs 
and other privileges for themselves, and consequent 
the eljmination of foreign employees from Eayptn 
business houses ? 

The problem of the Egyptian student is almost identica 
with that of the modern Egyptian soul. Both are Boing 
through a period of transition. In both of them there ay 
the eagerness and the impatience, the conceit and the 
sensitiveness, of youth. Spiritual and material, religious and 
national, elements are so intimately interwoven that 
solution can be expected from any one set of reforms 
Politics and economics by themselves are not likely tp 
eliminate the dangerous effects of former mistakes when 
the enthusiasm of youth was misused for political purposes, 
If ever the politicians of Egypt depended upon the active 
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collaboration of the religious and intellectual leaders of the Yn 
country, it is at the present moment. For no impartid ol 
observer believes that the problem of Egyptian youth can i Colosseu 
be solved without a profound spiritual reformation which J cing by 


month young men were to have received a specialised 
physical and mental training with a view to transforming 
them by degrees into exemplary citizens. But when the 
Wafd came into power they suppressed those plans. It is 


true that more and more attention is paid to sport, but will affect not only the young people themselves, but equally «short r 
wider educational considerations seem to be left out of their leaders and politicians. bayonet | 
going for 
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LITERATURE AND THE LEFT 
By MALCOLM BARNES 


HE increasing output of Left-wing literature, out of all 
proportion to the size of the movement in the country 
as a whole, as evidenced by the recent rapid growth of the 
Left Book Club, has naturally raised the question why 
no parallel development of any size is to be found on the 
other side. The reason, actually, is not far to seek. It springs 
from the whole attitude of the British public towards books 
generally, their value and importance to the life both of society 
and of the individual. To this attitude the political Left 
provides the solitary exception. 


But while the impecunious Left-winger does not hesitate 
to buy a book at considerable sacrifice, the Right-wing 
reader prefers to borrow one, even though its cost may be much 
less than that of his week’s smoking, a seat at a theatre, ora 
meal any evening in town. The great majority of the middl- 
class Right has no use for political literature at all, or any 
serious book-buying for that matter. 


Not long ago a publisher was urged by a wealthy pect 
to reprint a particular anti-Socialist book, and the request 
was backed by prolific assurances of the wide sale it would 
enjoy and the number of copies an association with whic 
the peer in question was connected would order, were th 
book available. As it happened, the publisher had a supply 
of printed sheets of the volume still unbound, owing 0 
lack of demand, and he was thus able to put the matter 
immediate test. Would the peer and his association undertake 
to order not less than 100 copies, if 250 were bound up ft 
sale at, say, 1s.? They hedged. Finally they decided 
they would not—not even Ios. worth. 

This is no isolated instance. Many parallels could tt 


A publisher’s primary consideration in issuing a book 
must obviously be the prospect of a fair return on his outlay. 
The reason for the large output of Left-wing literature is 
simply the publisher’s knowledge, based on bitter experience, 
that alone amongst the organised sections of the public, 
the Left—especially the pronounced Left—can be relied 
upon to support, by buying them, the books which promote 
the interests of the movement. He knows that, provided 
the book fills a need, he can be sure, as he can with no other 
group, that he will receive reasonable practical support. 





His experience has also proved that books that are only quoted. Not long ago a publisher, influenced by the apparently Hundiscov 
mildly Socialist books can little more be counted on to sell jncreasing interest in social theory, embarked on the issit fife inten 
than those of the Right. of a series of works of general sociology. Each volum fit will be 

The Left-wing enthusiast believes in books and their was by an author of recognised reputation ; the price Wi Mitoped th 


kept low; the subject-matter was closely related to curreil 
affairs, and the style such as could be appreciated by aj 
intelligent reader. The books received excellent reviews 
and thousands of circulars went to directly interested groups 
In no case did eventual sales exceed a few hundred copits 


In the 
for that 
heard on 
of his ‘mi 
humiliati 


influence. He buys them, reads them, discusses them, 
works to extend their circulation. Nor does he consider his 
expenditure on them an extravagance, but a necessity. 
In hard-hit industrial areas groups of workers and unemployed 
will pool their pennies in order to acquire a copy of some 


special edition, cheaply produced for the worker’s pocket; Yet the same publisher had issued, at a higher price, a book d oppor 
and workers’ organisations are always keen to discuss steps on Communist philosophy by a hitherto unknown writ British p 
to push a book, often to the extent of taking over a special This, in spite of its cost and erudition, has been selling WHR) come. 
edition where the normal price might be out of reach of for. more than three years and circulates widely among ction is 


working-class readers. . poorest class of readers. When it was recently reissued 
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Hof ¢ HB ayper covers, workers’ organisations responded immediately 
at mass ‘4 the opportunity. 
Here it may be objected that books are dear; they are 
Ccomes HF . ct, for the most part, amazingly cheap. As has been 
d hare i + simply a matter of values—which is to be a first 
litica mee ch a last charge upon income : cigarettes, a seat at 
Tinto sheatre, a restaurant meal, or a book. For the great majority 
— vie public, the book appears to take last place. For many 
tiond BS ie Left, it takes first. In Books and the Public (Hogarth 
ty and ven Mr. J. M. Keynes published an instructive analysis 
atthe shook production costs in relation to book-prices, and after 
re owing that prices were already as low as demand permitted, 
Juenth he said : 
byptian “For a long time I was in the habit of maintaining 
that the fault lay with the publishers. I have become 
lentica| convinced that they are not the guilty cnes. The fault 
- going lies, first and foremost, with the Public—with their 
eTe are wrong psychology towards book-buying, their small 
1d the expenditure, their mean and tricky ways where a Book, 
US and the noblest of man’s works, is concerned.” 
hat no 
forms, 
ely to 
When 
Tposes, 
active 
of the Y most vivid recollection of a recent stay in Rome is 
partial of a little boy playing soldiers on the ruins of the 
th can Me Colosseum. He had a rifle and a bayonet, and he was advan- 
which IM cing by what I believe is known in military language as 
-qually JB “short rushes,” pausing from time to time to lunge with his 
bayonet through the stomach of an invisible foe, and then 
going forward again. These evolutions were repeated until 
he had reached the summit of a tier of the Colosseum. It 
was my first morning in Rome and I witnessed similar incidents 
at every street-corner. It seemed as if the whole youth of 
the country were re-living, with all the absorption and inten- 
esitate sity of which a child is capable, their country’s triumph in 
t-wing jp Abyssinia. 
>much That afternoon I came across in my tour of ancient Rome 
€, Ota MF those colossal maps that Mussolini has caused to be carved 
niddle- HF in stone, illustrating the conquests of Italy down the ages. 
Of any There is plenty of space for other maps. What will they 
contain? Will the boys so zealously playing at soldiers 
y pect (et0W live to see the real thing and be called on for deeds of 
equest f§ daring and endurance in fresh attempts to add to the Imperial 
woul! fm glory ? 
by From all F heard and saw in a brief stay in Italy I am firmly 
re 


ofthe belief that there will be no further imperialist adventures 
for at least fifteen years. For the time being, at any rate, 
Mussolini regards Italy as a satisfied Power. He has no 
ilusions about the difficulties of consolidating his conquests 
it Abyssinia, “He is seriously perturbed about the position 
in Addis Ababa, and fully appreciates that the task of pacifica- 
tion among the Amharic tribes will be a question of a decade. 
Nor has he any hope of immediate economic return. The 
txtent of the mineral wealth, if any, of Abyssinia, is still 
idiscovered. Much is expected from the cotton crop that 
I intends shall be grown there, but he recognises that 
twill be a question of ten or fifteen years before it.can be 
oped that the experiment will be proved successful. 








In the meantime he earnestly warits peace in Europe, and 
lot that purpose friendship with England is essential. I 
heard on authority I have reason to respect that at the back 
his mind he has the fear that England, brooding over the 
tuniliation of the failure of sanctions, might one day seize 
l opportunity to strike back. He is convinced that the 
We'tsh people, at any rate, would not tolerate for many years 
8 the : come a second act of unprovoked aggression. ‘ This con- 
edi ton is particularly interesting; as it certainly is not held 
» & powerful section of militant Fascism: They are not 













If normal demand made it possible to triple the size of editions 
—to increase them from 2,000 to 6,000 copies—book-prices 
would automatically fall; but experiment has proved that 
price-lowering in the mere hope of better demand has rarely 
been justified. The demand simply does not exist. Here 
again it is Left-wing literature which provides the exception, 
and a publisher, to meet the worker’s pocket, can make his 
price lower than the normal, knowing that the demand will 
justify the reduction. 

The general attitude of indifference towards books is 
peculiarly English. It exists in no other country claiming 
to be cultured. In Denmark recently Mr. Stanley Unwin 
publicly stated: “If we in England could sell as many 
books in proportion to our population as you do in Denmark, 
we should indeed be happy.” Even in France it is recorded 
that the normal circulation of a successful book is four or five 
times its pre-War figure. Japanese students are known to 
allocate as much as a third of their very small income to 
book-buying. The success of Left books must be regarded 
as evidence of the Left-wing sense of values. Butis a sense 
of values confined to the Left ? 


ITALY’S INTENTIONS 


By ROBERT BERNAYS, M.P. 


in the least disturbed by British rearmament. They are 
openly saying that it is simply a question of money. “ Britain 
has immense wealth,” I heard an Italian General argue, 
“she can build tanks and aeroplanes and guns to any amount, 
but she cannot man them. Why, she cannot get sufficient 
recruits even for her tiny professional army. What she lacks 
is morale, staying power, the will to fight. There we can 
beat her every time.” (I must add that these remarks were - 
prior to the events in Spain last week-end.) 


But Mussolini certainly is not making the mistake of 
underrating Great Britain. When he said, as he did recently, 
that “ the corner-stone of Italy’s foreign policy is friendship 
with England,” he meant it. He wants no clash in the Mediter- 
ranean. ‘That is why he categorically resigned, in the Anglo- 
Italian agreement, all dreams of annexations in Spain. That 
bargain to all outward appearances is being kept. There is no 
evidence that any additional troops beyond those already 
there when the ban came into force are being sent to Spain. 


The recent contretemps with regard to the invitation of 
Abyssinia to the Coronation was none of Mussolini’s making. 
It was one of the rare cases under a dictatorship of a really 
spontaneous uprising of indignation. The Italian people 
really felt that it was an intolerable insult to the Italian 
Crown Prince that he should be expected to be in the same 
room with the official independent representative of a 
country of which his father had been declared Emperor. 
Mussolini himself shared none of these feelings. Like the 
astute and experienced politician that he is, he realised that the 
invitation to the Emperor had probably never come before 
the British Cabinet and that there was no question of an insult 
to Italians as such. But even he, for all his power, dared 
not ignore the resentment of the Italian people on the 
subject. It is singular, but true, that the only serious 
factor that he has to take into consideration is the popularity 
of the Italian Royal Family. He has never forgotten that 
even in his original march on Rome he had to recant his 
Republicanism and give a definite assurance that he would 
preserve and respect the monarchy before his movement 
could be assured of success. It is fear of the consequences 
of coming between the King and people rather than any 
question of pride and punctilio that induced him to make 
his protest about the Ethiopian invitation. 

It certainly will not affect his efforts to establish cordial 


relations with Great Britain. After all, apart from the 
French, who owing to what is regarded as Laval’s betrayal 
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over sanctions are an object.of dislike and distrust, we are 
his only potential real ally. The Italo-German agreement 
rests on wholly unstable foundations. The two Dictators 
watch one another as suspiciously as a cat and dog. Mussolini 
is still fearful for the safety of his. Brenner frontier. He 
fully understands the extent and danger of the German 
minority in those regions and in what perilous proximity 
they are to the industrial districts of Northern Italy which 
are the life-blood of the Fascist State. He is well aware 
and deeply sensitive of the contempt which the Germans 
have for the fighting qualities of the Italians—a contempt 
which will no doubt be increased by the ease with which 
the Government troops have put the Italian volunicers to 
flight in Spain. 

Mussolini wants peace in Europe at almost any cost. That 
is why he has abandoned his attitude of friendliness towards 
the idea of a Hapsburg restoration. He is convinced that the 
return of the Archduke would entail such antagonism from 
Jugoslavia and Czechoslovakia as would very likely lead to 
war, and he is not prepared to take the risk. Less than ever 
perhaps in the history of the Fascist State is the economic con- 
dition of Italy an incentive to war. It is improving. All 
the prophecies of an early economic collapse have been falsified. 
There is now a growing trade balance. This is due to a 
variety of causes—the impetus to Italian tourist traffic 
given by devaluation, the increasing flow of remittances 
from Italian emigrants to America consequent on returning 
prosperity, an expanding carrying trade resulting from the 
development of shipping, increased exports with the lifting 
of sanctions, the growth of the fund for the purchase of 
foreign currencies that has accrued from the patriotic gifts 
of wedding rings and trinkets by the women of Italy during 
the Abyssinian crisis. Whatever the causes, Mussolini has 
found himself in a position to make known the amount of the 
gold reserve for the first time since the Abyssinian crisis 
and to insist that it is sufficiently substantial to meet all 
emergencies. 

All this has meant that internal discontent, never very 
serious, is now practically non-existent. The Italian people 
are more submissive, more unanimous, more victims of hero- 
worship and mass hysteria than at any time in the history 
of Fascism. The minority of dissentients has ceased to 
count. The mass of the Italian people turn a blind eye 
to the horrors and injustices inseparable from dictatorship. 
They have made their contract with Mussolini, and they 
consider that the price that they have paid for it is well 
compensated by what he has achieved for them. 


There is, moreover, a tremendously powerful vested interest 
behind Fascism. It lies in the thousands and thousands of 
officials that Mussolini has been able to create, each one of 
whom is dependent on Fascism for his living. I was not able 
to find out the exact percentage of men and women directly 
and indirectly in Government service, but they must form a 
very substantial proportion of the Italian nation. 


In these circumstances it would be lunacy for Mussolini 
to do anything but strive to do his utmost to maintain the 
status quo. That in itself will tax all his energies. He cannot 
relax for an instant his feverish propagation of the gospel 
that Italy is surrounded by enemies and must prepare, at 
whatever sacrifice, for war. That is the explanation of his 
recent announcement of increases in the length of army 
service : military experts assert that they mean in fact very 
little. Mussolini cannot afford the consequences of a return 
to tranquillity, which would be bound to bring in their train 
dismissals from armament factories and wholesale releases 
from army service. He wants, in short, to prepare for war but 
not to goto war. The situation is fraught with danger, but such 
is his astonishing prestige and influence that I have no fear 
for the moment of the little boy practising bayonet fighting 
on the walls of the Coiosseum. All it means is that Italy is 
playing at soldiers and Mussolini is determined to keep 
her playing. 


-honeycombed by veteran narcotic racketeers who 


Bias 
UNCONQUERED OPIUM 


By WILBUR BURTON 


7. League of Nations has been little more SUCCESEfi 
its crusade against opium than it has in its eff 
preserve the territorial integrity of China and fy: . 
Instead, there has been retrogression in recent years, yj 
opium now legalised where it was formerly outlawed 
China proper and Manchuria—while there is no ey; 
of any decline in addiction anywhere, although there j 
tendency for opium derivatives, such as morphine and i 
to supplant opium smoking. (I refer, of course, only 
Asiatic areas, for while there may be slight increases ; 


narcotic addiction in Western countries, they do ‘not tn. 


. stitute any major social problem:) I would not attempt j 


assess responsibility for the situation in Asia EXCEPt negative 
there is no large and powerful group either in East or We 
that is really prepared to sponsor or pursue a policy of genuip 
opium-suppression. Every member of the F 
Nations with an Asiatic colony or colonies—Great Brita, 
the Netherlands, France and Portugal—has traditional, 
maintained an opium monopoly there. In the case of 
British Straits Settlements, the monopoly has yielded , 
high as 55 per cent. of the total government revenue, aj 
today provides about 25 per cent. Japan, until recent), 
member of the League, has quite effectively suppres 
opium in her own country, but has established monopoly 
in Korea, Formosa and Manchuria which are highly profital 
Siam, a League member with an opium monopoly ty 
provides probably about 20 per cent. of her budgeted reveny 
(the exact sum is kept secret), has no desire whatsoever y 
abolish it. And in China, where opium was outlawed wij 
1934, the policy of total suppression has not only not cauy 
any decline in opium addiction, but even provided a lucratiy 
source of revenue for provincial warlords in their almg 
constant opposition to the Central Government. 


Nearly three years have passed since a Government opiu 
monopoly was established without any evidence whatsoerd 
of a decline in narcotic addiction in China. The monop 
supplies Nanking with revenue of about 100,000,000 Ching 
dollars annually—or approximately one-tenth of the budget 
income. Opium, however, is not mentioned in the publish 
budget; this sum is listed as “‘ income from miscellanen 
sources.” But while Nanking is thus profiting from opim 
the official Press agents are seeking to convince the wot 
that a real campaign to stamp out addiction is under ® 
Opium production has, indeed, been curbed or entire 
eliminated in many areas, and not a week passes without ti 
execution of at least a few alleged narcotic addicts. 
can there be any doubt that General Chiang Kai-shek: 
himself opposed to the use of narcotics ; he is a representa 
of the educated group of the modern generation to wh 
opium is a béte noir of deepest hue and users thereof are a 
tolerated in his entourage. 

Where opium production has been curbed or elimimatt 
provincial warlords have thereby been deprived of reves 
to finance opposition to Nanking. Executed “opi 
addicts” are usually smugglers outside the Govern 
monopoly, or users of smuggled opium or opium derivatit 
which the monopoly does not handle, or even pull 
undesirables, or—incredible as it may seem to West 
minds—merely the victims of Press agentry to conti 


the world of General Chiang’s sincerity ; human lifes 


chzap in China that it is the only thing that is ever wat 
And whatever may be General Chiang’s personal des 
with regard to opium, no Government—least of all bt 
could easily afford to sacrifice one tenth of its revenue. 
Nor is opium suppression possible in China under pit 
conditions. On one hand, the opium monopoly itsel 
use its. machinery for their private profit. For call 
bales of legal opium coming down the Yangtze Rivet! 
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syechuen to Shanghai are often filled inside with privately 
manufactured heroin. Use of heroin has increased enormously 
in recent years in the more advanced areas, for it is quicker 
to use than opium and gives a greater “ kick ”—and hence is 
in keeping with the modern tempo—while it is cheaper than 
pute opium. Enough acetic anhydride, about 32,000 kilos, 
is OW imported into China each year through the customs 
for fifty times the world’s legitimate requirements of heroin ; 
ao, a plant to manufacture the chemical was recently 
erected in Shanghai with a potential output of 250,000 
kilos a year. Chinese gangs, better organised and with 
more political influence than American bootleggers ever had, 
are in control of the illegal narcotic industry. 

At the same time, Japanese smugglers, chiefly of heroin, 
ae everywhere, and through extraterritoriality they can 
operate with complete immunity, for Japanese official. policy 
gems to be to encourage narcotic addiction among the 
Chinese. Manchukuo has been made into a veritable 
Paradise of the Poppy, and opium, in one form or another, 
is one of its chief exports to China proper. 

Whether any anti-opium measures, short of sweeping 
sociological changes that would give life new meaning and 
value, could be effective is most dubious. That opium is 
easy to obtain and even cheap does not necessarily mean 
that it is used extensively. Despite a monopoly, opium 
addiction is negligible in India. The Burmese rarely use 
opium, nor do the pure Siamese. Nor did opium ever 
become an important problem in Japan in the days before 
it was banned there. Opium addiction is almost unknown 
among all the Malays, although there are monopolies in both 
Dutch and British Malaysia. Ina word, opium is primarily 
a Chinese weakness, and chiefly among two classes: the old- 
fashioned official intelligentsia who find themselves 
increasingly out of step with the times, and the coolies who 
work longest and hardest at inhuman tasks. Thus, it seems 
to be a Chinese way of escape from too bitter reality. 

How many Chinese narcotic addicts there are is a moot 
question. In the Straits Settlements, where there is no 
pretence of restriction, nor encouragement to addiction, nor 
interference with the work of anti-opium propagandists, 
but where there is virtually no heroin, Dr. Chen Su-lan, 
president of the Anti-Opium Society, estimates that one- 
fourth of the Chinese adult population are addicts. In the 
mines and plantations, addiction runs as high as go per cent. 
Dr. Chen has also found that the average addict consumes 
thereon every penny earned save the amount necessary 
for living on the lowest possible standard. Although such 
illuminating statistics are lacking, first-hand observations 
indicate a similar state of affairs in China—multiplied 
many times and with the addition of heroin, which is 
psychologically and economically as bad as opium and 
physiologically much worse. This means that there are 
upwards of 50,000,000 narcotic addicts in China. 

Whether a Government control system of opium, as best 
exemplified in the Straits Settlements, tends toward curbing 
consumption is debatable. The decline in opium revenue 
there during recent years would seem to be affirmative 
evidence, but according to Dr. Chen the depression is 
primarily responsible for the decrease; addicts now eat 
dross or opium and thereby satisfy their habit more 
tconomically than by smoking. The registration system 
8 open to question, for under present regulations every 
registered purchaser can obtain enough opium for six persons. 
However, Government control has at least prevented any 
appreciable use of smuggled heroin, and that is certainly a 
point in its favour—but if it were made strict enough to 
diminish the use of pure opium, heroin smuggling would 
most likely increase proportionately. 

Ih Conclusion, it is necessary to point out that not only 
8 opium addiction fundamentally Chinese, but that today 
virtually all the narcotics consumed in China are either 
Produced there or come from Japancse areas. No longer, 
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as in decades bygone, can Western countries be accused 
of supplying narcotics to the Orient; indeed, the Western 
monopolies in Asiatic colonial areas now find it a serious 
task to prevent smuggling from China and the Japanese 
colonies. Whatever historic blame the West must bear, 
the crux of the problem is now in the Orient itself. Japan, 
who never hesitated to defy the League of Nations anyway, 
is no longer a member of that body, and China cut herself 
off from any possible Western anti-opium assistance when 
she established a monopoly. 


DEATH SENTENCE 


By ANNA D. WHYTE 


HE came quickly out of the doctor’s house and began 
to walk along the sunlit street. While she was in 
the consulting-room listening to his smooth voice pro- 
nouncing what was virtually her death sentence, she had 
not allowed his words to penetrate right to her heart. She 
had had a great desire to remain polite and controlled, to 
hide her feelings from a comparative stranger. Now that 
she was alone the full meaning of his verdict about her 
disease flashed upon her, and for an instant she was almost 
overwhelmed by a sudden rush of powerful emotion, was 
filled with a new sense of the value of life, of the intense 
beauty of the small things that made up her day. Then 
in another instant that feeling died in her and little remained 
in its place but a kind of unreal, aching sadness. With 
death and all its horror so near, and apparently so certain, 
the things of real life became like a mournful and fantastic 
charade. 


She reached, almost without noticing it, one of the gates 
into Kensington Gardens, so she went in and stopped by 
the fountains, watching the ducks that were swimming 
there in such a happy manner. What was the good of 
walking ? It merely tired her, and it did not take her any 
further away from this ache in her heart. But she was 
too afraid to go back to her room yet, and she stood quite 
still, breathing rather heavily with her hand held to her 
side, and looking at the placid scene until she appeared 
almost placid too. No one could have told, from looking 
at her indefinite little figure, that now for the first time 
she was contemplating life as seen against the formidable 
background of death. Slowly she was becoming obsessed 
by this idea of the death of the body, for she had no fervent 
Christian belief in life after death, no faith in the rewards 
that patient merit might receive; nor could she face death 
with the detachment of a stoic. She was too small a 
character to spiritualise the facts of death and quite a great 
enough one to feel their paralysing horror. 


She sat down on one of the wooden benches and tried 
to make herself believe that this ache, this bewilderment, 
was becoming less grave. Occasionally a rather comfortless 
whisper could be heard to the effect that this disease might 
not, after all, prove fatal, and she reminded herself that 
people had gained a cure when all seemed hopeless. In 
spite of this thought the time limit stood before her like 
a great signal telling her to stop, and she could not see 
beyond it. 

An old man shuffled along the path and sat down beside 
her, sighing: “ Ah, it’s a weary world.” But she could 
not answer him, and he smiled and said to himself: ‘“ No, 
perhaps you’re right. It ain’t the world that’s weary, it’s 
the people in it wot is.’ Some sparrows swooped to their 
feet and hopped about on the path, holding their heads 
sideways and looking up at these two on the bench, as if they 
hoped for some crumbs. The beauty of their flight pene- 
trated, with the slightest pleasurable shock, to her heart, 
as if one of their wings had brushed against her in passing. 
Yet even their wings could not hide the face of death from 
her. Then a small white dog rushed past them, scattering 
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the group of sparrows. Ina mood of mischievous destruction 
he chased one of them that was slower than the others in 
rising from the ground, and in a few seconds the bird lay 
dead on the path before her. At the sight of this tragedy 
she rose up and drove away the dog angrily. Then she 
looked at the poor lifeless bundle of feathers, the clenched 
claws, the half-open beak, and asked herself where the 
essence of the bird had vanished—the spiritual part of it 
that had been more important than the other material parts. 
She still seemed to see the arc of its flight outlined against 
the sky; but it had faded and was—surely it was part of 
the beauty around her, and was now expressed in the waving 
of the trees, in the sparkling of the water? ‘‘ Made one 
with Nature.” 


Then the smallest amount of comfort entered her heart, 
not subduing the ache that was already there, but certainly 
taking its place beside it. Something spoke to her now: 
You, too, can be caught up into this beauty! An old, 
pantheistic doctrine presented itself to her, and she grasped 
at it sub-consciously, as if it were the only form of consolation 
she could assimilate at that moment. She could say: My 
body will almost surely be killed by this disease, but my 
spirit may be freer than before. She stooped and picked 
up the body of the sparrow and flung it, with a gesture that 
was almost one of defiance, into the nearest bush. Happiness, 
security, peace she would never know again, but there was 
now this faint lamp lit in her heart, helping to dissipate the 
darkness. She began to feel that she might be able to bear 
the solitude of her room again, and she hurried up the path 


to the gate. ‘‘ Barmy,” remarked the old man, turning to 
watch her. Through the gate she hurried and across the 
pavement. 


All at once she was conscious of the enormous, bright red 
presence of a ’bus towering above her. She heard a sudden, 
high-pitched wail from brakes and skidding tyres, and she 
felt a terrible, annihilating buffet from a great hand that 
must have been the hand of Death itself, since it seemed 
to break every bone in her body. Just before the darkness 
became quite total the small lamp that had been lit flared up, 
and the last thing she was conscious of was a gasp of pure, 
exultant relief. 


The old man who had been sitting on the bench near the 
fountains came up the path when he heard the squealing 
of brakes and the commotion of voices. “ There she was 
—-sitting beside me arf a minute ago—alive and well! An’ 
now she’s dead. Awful, ain’t it?” he said to everyone. 
He was very much impressed by the tragedy, and when all 
that was left of the little lady was taken away, he had to go 
back to his bench again to recover his balance. But he was 
more convinced than ever that it was a weary world and 
quite failed to notice, if indeed it was so, that the fountains 
sparkled more brightly because the spiritual part of his 
neighbour had entered into them. 


A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


“THE SPECTATOR,” MARCH 25TH, 1837. 
NEWS OF THE WEEK. 

Easter makes the customary break in the Parliamentary Session ; 
but by far the greater portion of Members commenced holyday- 
making on Saturday last, and the number of attendants in the 
House of Commons during the week has varied from 30 to 70, 
Of these most were Radicals, the sprinkling of Whigs and Tories 
being very thin. It is, however, to the general neglect of duty 
that we owe the only remarkable event of the week—the defeat of 
Sir JoHN CAMPBELL on the famous clause in the Imprisonment 
for Debt Bill, exempting fraudulent Members of Parliament from 
arrest on the writ of a Bankruptcy Commissioner. The bill was 
recommitted on Tuesday; and Mr. Wason moved the omission 
of the objectionable words; which were strenuously defended 
by Sir JoHN CAMPBELL and Sir ROBERT ROLFE. One of the argu- 
ments of the former deserves notice : it was as impudent an attempt 
to gain votes as was ever practised by an Old Bailey barrister to 
get a verdict. 


tel 
MARGINAL. COMMENTS, 


[TF your household goods are not floating about your pro 

floor rooms, if your crops are not being ruined A nad 
car does not hiss, gurgle, and come to a dreadful stop ti = 
middle of a submerged road, you may enjoy a flood, The 
is a romantic element about it; the addition of strangeney 
to beauty. Steel-grey and silver colours, innumerable and 
almost phantom sounds, trees knee-deep in water, the Lie 
of the weirs when the fall is only a few inches, most bd 
signs and sights of flood can be matched elsewhere. The 
sound of the rising tide is deeper than any river flood: and 
a lake-surface is a better mirror of the sky than a flooded 
field ; but the strangeness of it all, the disappearance of 
familiar landmarks, the swiftness of the main stream the 
bubbles and eddies, the swirl and trouble of the Water all 
these things are so very different from green meadows a 
smooth summer sluices. Here, at Oxford, the Cherwell in 
normal times flows soberly between its banks, as the Anglican 
church takes its course down the years, a respecter of Property, 
well-regulated by ancient ordinance, and rich in pleasant 
backweters where those who like their comfort can take jt 
in peace. For the last two months this long-established 
river has been breaking its boundaries, rushing here and 
there indecorously, interfering with other people’s paths, 
and behaving with a pentecostal enthusiasm. 


I know my Cherwell. This newly-found fervour will not 
last. Already it is ebbing, and in a few days’ time the river 
will know its place, and will flow softly past the ladie: 
colleges, the boathouses and bathing places of North Oxford, 
If you consider the affairs of men century by century, it is 
tempting to think of these periods of flood and turmoil a 
abnormal, and to assume that men, like the rivers along 
which they have lived for so long, tend to quietness, At 
a time of political commotion, when nearly everyone else 
thought that revolution was imminent in England, Wellington 
said, calmly: “ The people of England are very quiet, if 
they are left alone.” Is this true, and has England becom 
a more sluggish country since Milton wrote his splendid 
words “ Methinks I see in my mind a noble and puissant 
nation rousing herself like a strong man after sleep, and 
shaking her invincible locks . . .” ? 


During the last few years I have thought often of these 
two descriptions. They are not incompatible. Why di 
Milton invoke the power of our people, and what did 
Wellington mean by. his saving clause “ if they are left 
alone”? Wellington had in mind the troubling of the 
waters by demagogues. Milton was thinking of the respons 
of a nation to a great cause. This response is a fact of 
history. There have been ignoble responses, rigts over 4 
change in the calendar, a bad king’s foolish wife, silly alam 
about popery. Yet the unconquerable resolution, th 
“ eagle mewing her mighty youth, and kindling her undazaed 
eyes at the full midday beam,” these things are also true ¢f 
England. I have watched one such response in my ow 
lifetime. No one who saw a division of the new amis 
marching back in mid-winter from rest-billets to the trench 
around Ypres can ever forget this sustained act of will. 


Almost a quarter of a century has passed, and I think! 
can notice another awakening; a response to the powts 
which are at our disposal, if we will but use them, for taking 
out of English life those external conditions which make fo 
meanness, degradation, and want. These powers are $0 ney; 
so unfamiliar, that older people cannot realise their sf 
nificance. Younger and more flexible minds see what migh 
be done, and for them this passion for social justice 1s 
sudden flood, quick to rise and fall, but rather the breaking 
of new springs. If the older channels are not deepened 0 
take them, there is danger. Consider the rulers of Englatl 
Is this danger understood ? 
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THE POSITION IN TANGANYIKA 


From A CORRESPONDENT 


perore I visited Tanganyika I was of the opinion that the 
British Government ought not to rule from the map of 
possibility the return of the mandated territories to Germany, 

vided that it formed part of a general settlement of all 
outstanding German grievances. But having personally 
investigated the situation on the spot I have been led radically 
to alter my views. 

In the first place the state of anxiety that now exists 
among the white population of Africa that the British Govern- 
ment, in return for some guarantees or disarmament pact in 
Europe, might be willing to enter into negotiations for the 
return of these territories in whole or in part to the Germans 
is highly detrimental to their immediate future. These 
suspicions of the British Government’s intentions are re- 
sulting in a very real difficulty in raising capital for new 
enterprises. There are, for instance, considerable opportunities 
for successful goldmining in Tanganyika, but the operators 
are gravely handicapped by the difficulty of finding the 
necessary backing. As long as this state of uncertainty 
continues enterprise will be discouraged and development 
impeded. In the end even the Administration will begin 
to lose the necessary nerve and strength. 


It is already having a serious effect on opinion in South 
Africa. The Dominion of South Africa has every reason to 
fear the abandonment of the Mandates, for they recognise 
that if the Nazis re-entered Africa they would not maintain 
for six months the obligation now placed upon the Mandatory 
Power to rule solely, in the interests of the native. South 
Africans are convinced that if such a surrender were made 
they would be faced with a chain of German air stations, 
drawn across the African continent, and highly inconvenient 
and unassailable submarine bases on the African coasts. If 
ever that happened it would mean the snapping of the last 
links between South Africa and the Empire. They would 
realise that they could no longer look to Great Britain for 
the defence of their position and they would be compelled 
to turn elsewhere for assistance. 


But if the strategical arguments against the abandonment 
of the Mandate are strong, those based on grounds of morality 
are impregnable. To bargain away the trust that has been 
placed upon us for the good government of the native 
would be an outrage on international decency. I know that in 
England I have often sickened at the repetition of such words 
as “saczed trust,” and “ the well-being of the native,” but 
out here I have come to appreciate that they have their roois 
in reality. We do in fact exercise the mandate in the interest 
of the native. None can doubt this who witnesses the 
magnificent work in Tanganyika of Sir Donald Cameron and 
his successors, in establishing indirect rule, fostering the health 
services, developing education and reclaiming vast tracts of 
territory from the dominion of the Tsetse fly. The last ten 
years have revolutionised for the better the whole future 
of the country. 


_ Tam not suggesting that ten years of German rule prove, 
judged by the pre-War standards, that the German people 
Were unfit to hold colonies. There were ugly incidents. 
The manner in which the Magi-Magi rebellion of 1905 was 
Suppressed is still a bitter memory. But on the whole, 
according to their lights, they did attempt to develop the 
country. They encouraged the missionaries in the building 
of schools, they built roads and hedged them with avenues 
of trees, they prosecuted war against the insects and the 
diseases they bring with them. 


What makes their return hopelessly impracticable was the 
method of their government. It was based on fear of the 


Nairobi, February. 
native. One sees it in their administrative offices. They are 
one and all constructed as forts, with turrets and battlements, 
and a carefully-chosen field of fire. They suppressed all 
native administration. All that they required of the chiefs 
was that they should be obedient and efficient tax-collectors 
for the central government. 


British administration has changed all that. The adminis- 
trative offices are no longer military posts. The slits in the 
walls that were built for the insertion of rifles have been 
widened into windows ; the armouries have been turned into 
squash courts, the whole keynote is confidence and friendli- 
ness. The old type of native still clicks his heels and salut:s 
in the best Prussian fashion when he sees an administrative 
officer, but he does it with a smile of real welcome on his 
face. The chiefs have been installed again with important 
powers, and where they have not existed they have been 
created. 


The whole system of the Mandate is the complete antithesis 
of the Roman methods that it succeeded. There is not the 
slightest doubt that it has produced a happier and freer life 
for the native. or that, were the Germans to return, they 
would find a rebellion on their hands within a few months, 
for such a method of Government as the British have intro- 
duced is alien to the whole German temperament and would 
inevitably be scrapped. It is well to remember too in this 
connexion that since the Germans were not in effective 
occupation of Tanganyika until the suppression of the 1905 
rebellion, the British have now been in control for a con- 
siderably greater period than the Germans. 


Another fact that is seldom realised in England is the 
existence of the Indians. In Tanganyika alone there are 
30,000 of them. Indeed at the Peace Conference it was at 
first suggested that the Mandate should be given to the 
Government of India. For the redress of grievances these 
Indians now can appeal to Delhi. What would be their 
position under German rule ? 


And the Germans in Tanganyika themselves? Many of 
them are old Junkers who migrated when Kaiserism collapsed. 
Their loyalty is not to Berlin but to Doorn. Then there are 
the Jews who fled to Tanganyika as a place of refuge from 
persecution. Admittedly these form a minority of the 
population. The majority of the Germans undoubtedly are 
Nazi in sympathy, particularly the younger members of 
the community, for whom the idea of ruling the native has a 
very natural appeal. They are active in propaganda, but 
beyond a few of the non-commissioned officers and men 
among the old German army and police force they are 
singularly unsuccessful in detaching the native to their side. 
In any case there are only 6,000 Germans in the whole 
territory, out of a native population of between two and three 
million. A plebiscite on the future of Tanganyika is quite 
impracticable. The territory contains some of the most 
primitive tribes in East Africa. Scores of thousands of them 
have as low a standard of living and outlook as the cave men 
of prehistorical times. Such as are in any degree civilised 
would find a ballot paper completely incomprehensible. 
Their first instinct would be to consult the administrative 
officer as to what it meant and what they should do 
about it. 

I am of course only writing of Tanganyika, but from what 
I have seen there, and of the attitude of Africa as a whole to 
the problem of the return of the mandated territories, I am 
convinced that the handing back of the old German colonies 
to the Nazis, both on grounds of imperial strategy and still 
more on morality, is not a discussable question. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN . 
MUSIC THE CINEMA 


Fiddle-de-dee 


Mr. HEIFETZ, the celebrated violinist, on arriving lately in 
this country gave it as his opinion that the English are a most 
unmusical people. I had thought that that old war-horse 
of foreign musicians had years ago been put to rest by a 
humane killer or sent to the knackers in Belgium. But here 
comes Mr. Heifetz leading the limping animal down the 
gangway, as pleased as if he were holding the reins of a Grand 
National winner. The deluded exhibition might be ignored 
as too silly for comment, but for the reasons which Mr. 
Heifetz gave for making it. For he does not say that the 
English do not produce music or make music or even that 
they do not attend Mr. Heifetz’s concerts—which would have 
been manifestly absurd, since the Queen’s Hall was sold 
out when he appeared there a few days later with the London 
Symphony Orchestra, whose own contribution to the pro- 
gramme—the rarely performed Freischiitz Overture, Prokoviev’s 
nit-wit ‘‘ Classic”? Symphony and Tchaikovsky’s ‘‘ Francesca 
da Rimini,” in which the icy blasts of Hell were accompanied 
by icy draughts through the doors whenever a weary member 
of the audience retreated before its fury—was hardly calculated 
to draw Londoners from their firesides on a wintry night. 

No, we are, compared with our cousins in America, an 
unmusical people because over there Mr. Heifetz can give 
eighty concerts a year for five years without visiting thc same 
town twice—which makes, unless my arithmetic is worse 
than usual, four hundred one-night stands in all—whereas 
in this benighted island he must circulate, like a mere moon 
and not a glazing comet, round the fixed orbit of a dozen towns. 
Secondly, we do not possess in London a single concert-hall 
worth the name. As to the first of his indictments, I would 
ask Mr. Heifetz to look at a map of the world, which will 
show him at a glance that the area covered by his American 
peregrinations is somewhat larger than the speck which 
represents Great Britain. 
are also indicated on the map a number of territories, usually 
coloured pink if the atlas is an English one, through which 
he might go fiddling to all eternity, like the Wandering Jew, 
without ever visiting the same place twice. 

As to our lack of concert-halls in London, it is true that 
we do need something between the Queen’s Hall and the 
Wigmore Hall in size for the performance of chamber-music. 
The Wigmore Hall and its like are too small to bring in 
enough money to satisfy the popular idols of the concert- 
platform or to seat the audience that would like to hear them. 
The Queen’s Hall is too large for the intimacy of chamber- 
music and, to tell the truth, for the somew?.at exiguous tone 
of Mr. Heifetz’s violin. I well remember his first appearance. 
He had been heralded by gramophone records, which promised, 
besides a high degree of technical accomplishment, a mag- 
nificent tone, at once full and sweet. That promise was only 
fulfilled in part. The technique was admirable and the tone 
was sweet, but so slender that it was lost in the large spaces 
of the Queen’s Hall. It is natural that the player should feel 
that he is not heard to the best advantage there, but I fail to 
see that this undoubted fact makes us an unmusical nation. 
We certainly need that unbuilt hall, not for touring virtuosi 
so much as for Quartets like that led by Herr Adolf Busch, 
for the performance of duo-sonatas by two great artists (not by a 
famous soloist and a hack accompanist) and for the elect 
among pianists, like Herr Egon Petri and Herr Artur Schnabel. 


I would not seem to belittle Mr. Heifetz. In that concert 
with the London Symphony Orchestra he did not rely on the 
hackneyed works in his repertory. He played Sibelius’s 
Concerto, which, if not a first-rate work, is a fine one and 
unfamiliar, and Ravel’s ‘‘ Tzigane,” which is at least a very 
difficult one. This last was acclaimed in the programme as 
“the apotheosis of the Hungarian Rhapsody,” although, if 
it can be said to be the apotheosis of anything, it is only 
that of Ravel’s inability to compose interesting music. So we 
need not take Mr. Heifetz’s remarks too seriously. He was 
perhaps only acceding to his Press-agent’s request that he should 
say something to get himself talked about. And what can a 
poor critic do at the lull between seasons but enter into the 
spirit of the game ? DyYNELEY HUSSEY. 


He will observe, too, that there - 


‘Three Smart Girls.”’ 
the New Gallery. 


SINCE Henry James wrote What Maisie Knew a good 
writers have been attracted to the subject of divorce ™ 
affects the child—one remembers Mrs. Wharton’s Th 
Children and the novel and film Little Friend. It is a real 
subject as James described it, and as these other Writers ¢ 
the best of their ability dealt with it: “To live wih @ 
intensity and perplexity and felicity in its terribly mixed litt! 
world would thus be the part of my interesting small aad. 

. really keeping the torch of virtue alive in an gir tending 
infinitely to smother it; really, in short, making contfusige 
worse confounded by drawing some stray fragrance of n 
ideal across the scent of selfishness, by sowing on barren 
strands, through the mere fact of presence, the seed of the 
moral life.” It has needed Hollywood to make of this subjec 
which of its nature contains all the possible darknesses oj 
corruption, a story almost as dewy as Girls’ Dormitory, when 
it is not relieved by passages of quite amusing farce. As for 
the fragrance of an ideal—one’s nose detects at once 
the vapid and virginal and inexpensive odour of lavender 
water. 


That scent lies most heavily over the first half-hour: the 
new young star, Deanna Durbin, singing sentimental and 
precocious lyrics while her sisters manoeuvre a boat on q 
Swiss lake surrounded by over-romantic woods ; squeals and 
tussles, a chalet in a garden full of smudged and bogus blossom,, 
the old family servant, a mother’s tears, and as much as possible 
of that unnaturally mature soprano voice. (As usual we 
become acquainted only too intimately with the hideoy 
cavern of the human mouth.) The three children—g 
consciously girlish that they might all be budding Bergner 
—learn from their mother’s tears that their father, ten 
years divorced, is about to marry a blonde gold-digger, 
and with an old servant they sail for New York to stop 
the marriage at all costs and reconcile their parents, 
Only then with the tardy entrance of “ Precious” (Miss 
Binnie Barnes), her scheming mother (Miss Alice Brady), 
a bogus Hungarian Count (Mr. Mischa Auer) and a teal 
English nobleman (Mr. Ray Milland) does some welcome 
humour of an adult kind creep tardily into the sentimental 
film. It is these actors who make the picture, rather than 
the much advertised Miss Durbin (Mr. Mischa Auer confirms 
the fine impression left by The Gay Desperado and My Man 
Godfrey). 

It may seem unfair to complain that this picture docs 
not do something more serious and more worth while: 
I would be the last to complain if the note had been set in 
the farcical passages: it is hopeless to expect an American 
to remain unmoved by mother love, and the tears with which 
the picture begins fall again with happiness at the close. Father 
and mother clasp hands, while Miss Durbin’s face appears 
between them in place of the traditional horse. 

For Valour is a very pleasant antidote to the Coronation, 
though it is a little marred by an inability to remain wholly 
flippant. Mr. Tom Walls as an old convict and also as bis 
son, a crooked financier: Mr. Ralph Lynn as an anciett 
Boer War veteran and also as his thieving and incompetent 
grandson, play most of the parts themselves. The burlesque 
on war-time patriotism—recruiting meetings in the Victoria 
and in the Georgian manner with the appropriate sons 
strummed out in church halls under the painted stare of 
Roberts and Kitchener—may prove puzzling to audiencts 
properly conditioned by the patriotic Press, and our mot 
earnest visitors from the Dominions may be a trifle put ou 
by the elaborate and almost universal roguery (even the Boet 
War veteran becomes a kleptomaniac at the close). But those « 
us who are tired of the sturdy, sober and imperial virtus 
of the new reign will welcome this return to the traditionof 
English Rogue and Moll Flanders. It is not, of course, quite # 
good as all that; Mr. Tom Walls is better as an actor than be 
is as a director, and the shadow of schoolmaster Punch—"® 
much cause for mirth and so little for harm ”—has o 
be placated with an honest character and a few 
resolutions. GRAHAM GREENE 


At the Gaumont——«‘ For Valour.» At 
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Jy writing of a painter the critic is faced with three problems 

e or all of which he may think it his business to answer. 
a9 he may define the historical position of the artist, saying 
= influences went to form him, what kind of society produced 
him, and what other artists were influenced by him. Secondly 
he may analyse the exact achievement of the painter, and in 
technical terms explain of what kind his painting was, what his 

icular aims may have been, and in what degree he achieved 
them.’ Thirdly he may attempt to convey his own reactions 
in front of the paintings, in the hope, presumably, of helping 
others to feel the same thing. The great painters lend them- 
elves to all these kinds of analysis, and it is possible to say 
something of interest about them under all of the above heads. 
But there remain certain minor men whose importance consists 
only in their being a link ina chain between greater men, and of 
them little can be said in any but the purely historical field. 
On the other hand, there are other painters who are freaks ; 
they may by some chance catch one’s fancy, but there is no 
great historical analysis to be applied to them. 

Jongkind, whose works are at present to be seen for the first 
time in any sort of systematic exhibition at Arthur Tooth’s, 
belongs emphatically to the first class. His historical position 
js important. Monet referred to him as le grand peintre, 
and most of the Impressionists were influenced by him in a 
greater or less degree. He can be described as the link between 
the Barbizon School and the Impressionists ; his relationship 
to Boudin can be analysed, and it can well be made out that his 
position in the development of modern landscape is one of 
considerable importance. Further, it can be said that his 
aims in painting were those of the Impressionists, that he tried 
to render the vibrating effects which moving lights produce 
on land and water, that, though he never got as far as the 
capital discoveries of Monet he made a courageous attempt 
at rivalling him by more direct methods. All of which is 
perfectly true. But I should then feel forced to add, if I wanted 
to give a complete analysis according to the modern tradition 
of criticism, that as a matter of fact I found Jongkind the most 
tedious painter that I could imagine, and that it was only with 
the greatest effort that I kept myself in front of his paintings 
long enough to write this article on them at all. What is not 
clear is what will have been gained by this addition. Certain 
people who have in general found that their taste agrees with 
mine will perhaps not now visit the exhibition, and many 
others will go, enjoy the paintings, and conclude that I have 
no taste. Certainly the historical method is the safer, but 
unfortunately modern fashion demands the other as well. 

Rodin’s drawings are a puzzle. The group of them on view 
at the Adams Gallery is perfectly representative, but it is hard 
tosee how they can be by the same man that carved the romantic 
marbles for which Rodin is principally known. It is incom- 
prehensible that an artist whose main purpose seems to have 
been fo introduce into sculpture as much as possible of the 
vague suggestiveness of romantic painting should have produced 
drawings which are almost unsurpassed for purity of line and 
precision of notation of movement. What, one wonders, was 
the transition from these sketches to the final statue? At 
what stage does the artist change his whole attitude towards 
his art, and give up realistic for emotive values ? But the draw- 
ings also present other problems. What was Rodin’s precise 
intention in colouring them? In some the single wash over 
the whole body gives at any rate a certain unity to the figure, 
even if it tends to cover up the: form indicated by the line with 
which it apparently has no close connexion; but when he 
varies the wash, adding a great blot of colour for the hair, 
which forms no kind of whole with the rest of the drawing, 
what was his intention? The few drawings that are not 
touched with colour at all seem to lose very little, and in many 
Ways to gain. But in all the observation of unusual poses, the 
lightning touch of the rendering make these drawings master- 
peces of a kind which would put to shame Matisse and many 
of his skilful imitators. ANTHONY BLUNT. 
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UN NOUVEAU TIERS ETAT 


[D’un correspondant parisien] 


DE tous cétés on témoigne actuellement beaucoup de sollicitude 
pour les classes moyennes, pour ces bourgeois que naguére 
encore certains voulaient supprimer. C’est trés réconfortant. 
Car, en fin de compte, sans classes moyennes il n’y aurait 
pas de France. Dans notre pays le nombre n’est pas aux 
extrémes. II y a d’une part les “ deux cents familles,” d’autre 
part quelques centaines de mille antibourgeois; mais entre 
les deux ce sont petits et moyens industriels, petits propriétaires 
Turaux, petits commergants, artisans et hommes et femmes 
des professions libérales. Ils forment “le tiers état, celui 
de cette multitude de Francais laborieux qui engagent leur 
responsabilité personnelle, leurs épargnes, leur crédit propre 
ou celui de leurs proches, dans de modestes mais vivantes 
entreprises.” Ce passage est extrait d’un discours du président 
du parti radical qui demandait aux classes moyennes d’assurer 
le succés du dernier emprunt. 

Ne vaudrait-il pas mieux, pourtant, laisser 4 l’histoire le 
terme “tiers état?” Il dénote la coexistence d’autres ordres. 
Or il n’y en a plus en France. Depuis l’ancien régime, la 
noblesse, tout en conservant ses titres, s’est fondue dans la 
haute bourgeoisie. L’Eglise a été séparée de l’Etat. Le 
tiers etat lui-méme s’est transformé complétement. Les 
grands bourgeois ont cessé d’étre des notables 4 la suite de la 
démocratisation des fonctions publiques, aussi bien que de 
la propriété. Les petits bourgeois sont devenus de plus en 
plus nombreux. Les classes moyennes prédominent aujourd’- 
hui, a tel point que dans le patronat frangais il y a prés de 
99 pour cent d’entreprises petites ou moyennes qui emploient 
57 pour cent de la main d’oeuvre totale. Cela dépasse un 
tiers état. 

Mais ces classes moyennes tendent a rester amorphes. 
Plus haut, lesprit de caste peut servir de lien. Plus bas, 
il y a les syndicats. Au milieu l’organisation commune fait 
défaut. Il y a bien des groupements pour soutenir des 
interéts limités, corporatifs ou professionnels. Mais ces 
intéréts particuliers sont si nombreux et si divers qu’a l’occasion 
ils s’opposent a Vintérét collectif. En outre, les classes 
moyennes évoluent sans cesse. Les éléments les plus pros- 
péres se rapprochent des “ deux cents,” tandis que les mal- 
chanceux rejoignent les prolétaires, car il reste vrai que 
l’ambition du travailleur francais est de se muer en bourgecis. 
Rappelons, en passant, qu’a Vexception des communistes, 
nos partis politiques sont tous dirigés par des bourgeois. A 
tel point que ces mémes communistes reprochent aux socialistes 
de s’embourgeoiser. 

Il y a quelques mois certains milieux avancés préconisaient 
la prolétarisation des classes moyennes. Aujourd’hui, ils 
reconnaissent que ce serait “‘ le pire désastre qui puisse frapper 
la classe ouvriére.” C’est Pévidence méme. Mais il ne 
suffit pas de ne plus vouloir détruire; il faudrait permettre 
de vivre. Maintenant que le cabinet Blum a amélioré le 
sort de l’autre grande masse, celle des travailleurs industriels, 
c’est le petit bourgeois, sans contredit, qui a le plus souffert 
de la crise économique. Comment remédier a sa détresse ? 
Lui-méme répond: “ Le travail dans le calme permettrait 
sans doute de rétablir la situation, au moins en partie.” Il 
est permis de croire que cette considération, entre autres, 
n’a pas été étrangére 4 la “ pause” décidée par le gouverne- 
ment. 

La politique étant ce qu’elle est, il faut bien se demander 
si toute cette sollicitude est entiérement désintéressée. La 
Chambre des Députés est élue pour quatre ans, mais c’est 
dés le huiti¢me mois d’une législature qu’on commence a 
songer 4 la prochaine campagne électorale. Donc la législature 
actuelle s’en préoccupe depuis deux mois déja. L’an dernier 
beaucoup d’électeurs de classe moyenne votérent pour le 
Front populaire. Il s’agit donc pour ce dernier de conserver 
leurs suffrages et pour l’opposition de les convaincre qu’ils 
eurent tort. 

De lextréme-gauche a4 l’extréme-droite on se dispute la 
faveur du bourgeois. Il n’est pas assez naif pour ne pas 
comprendre que c’est son bulletin de vote qui importe tant. 
D’autre part, il se ryad compte qu’une véritable union des 
classes moyennes serait irrésistible et il s’inquiéte de la mettre 
sur pied. On assure que les bases en sont jetées et qu’un 
congrés préparatoire se réunira au mois de mai. En sortira- 
t-il un tiers état rénové ? 
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The Fens much as modellings of flowers. They have a kind of to 


The Fens, now so much in the news, have always had an 
evil reputation. ‘They make a remote, desolate country, once 
stricken with its own terrible low sickness, bitterly bleak, with 
great sombre distances pricked only by spiky pollard willows, 
windmills and an occasional church spire. It is some of the 
strangest country in England. From Ely cathedral (stricken 
itself with crazy crackings from sinkages and said to be built 
straight on flat earth, without foundations) the land looks, on 
a winter day, in some way unearthly and abandoned, as though 
the sea had washed over it and back again. Its villages, except 
where the hideous local brick is used, are charming, and they 
get still more charming as you go up the river, out of Cam- 
bridgeshire into Huntingdonshire, where the cottages are the 
prettiest coloured in England. Brick and slate give way to 
plaster and reed-thatch, the plaster colour-washed in all sorts 
of shades from deep terra-cotta through strawberry and petti- 
coat-pink and stone and cream to white and even blue. It is 
very curious that in Holland, in the same kind of country, 
houses are similarly coloured. This craze for colouring goes 
on right down into Bedfordshire, where it ends with abruptness 
on the edge of the stone country. It is one of the most charm- 
ing things in English rural architecture, a delightful expression 
of gaiety in a countryside which, almost perpetually water- 
washed, has no natural brilliance of colouring at all. 

* * * * 
The Hundred Foot Drain 

The fight against flooding in the Fens is something which has 
gone on, unceasingly, throughout the history of civilised 
England. Scores of drains, sixteen foot, twenty foot, forty 
foot, cut across it, on the map, like crazy slashes of blue pencil, 
and from Earith to Downham Market runs what still is, to 
my mind, one of the most remarkable engineering feats ever 
performed on the English countryside: the great Hundred 
Foot drain, as straight for thirty miles as though laid by a ruler. 
Begun by Charles I and finished by Cromwell with his prisoners 
of war, it is still in advance, both in scale and utility, of anytl.ing 
ever attempted since. It is a colossal achievement, as you 
realize most fully when you see that it runs, in parts, almost 
the height of a house above the surrounding countryside. 
And here, once, it was possible to prove and was proved, by 
the simple experiment of watching a ship sail down that long 
straight stretch of water, that the earth was not flat. It was 
the only place, inland, in the whole of England, where that 
experiment could have been performed. From the latest 
reports it is clear that the whole Fen situation is very desperate 
indeed ; the Hundred Foot Drain is said to have broken its 
banks at one point, and the affair has become not only a local 
but a national disaster. It is more than time that the control 
of the area became national, too. The Ouse Catchment 
Board, hampered by lack of funds, works nobly; but the 
Fens are watered not by one river, but by half a dozen. 

* * * * 
The Upper Ouse 

Out of the Fens, higher up, the Ouse runs through sleepy 
idyllic country, still flattish, never in any way spectacular, but 
still some of the best country of its kind in England. The river 
turns and doubles back in its course, with broad slow sweeps 
between primrose woods, squat-churched villages and water- 
mills. Never navigated here, except by the pleasure boats of 
summer afternoons, it nourishes a wonderfully rich flower life. 
Its water lilies are a great delight. They dam the stream, in 
midsummer, with great swan-white stretches. They conjure 
a multitude of similies : they are so simple and perfect, both in 
colouring and shape, that they defeat and tangle metaphor. 
Closed, not yet free of water, they come up exactly like creamy- 
green buds of magnolia, unwrithing themselves from stems that 
are like a tangle of water-snakes. Half open, more yellow than 
white, more stamen then petal, they are like white China 
peonies. Full open, in full sun, they shine from a distance like 
nothing so much as a vast frying of eggs turned out in the great 
olive platters of the leaf-pads. It is a simile of shocking 
banality, but it springs spontaneously to mind, and the 
spontaneity of similies is everything. Then, closer, they are 
like great cups of milk-white glass, the bright concentration of 
stamens almost luminous, in the sun, with pollen-fire. They 
look very unreal then, unreal and unattainable, not flowers so 
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* x * 
The Parish Council 

Though the work of parish councils is something Which ye 
rarely gets into any but local papers, the parish Meeting ig of 
a piece of rare sport. for the countryman, Such was ours 
March 15th, when the old council retired and the new vs 
elected. Sport was promised on the question of presery; : 
open spaces. Some land presented to the parish by a Wealth 
landowner had, it was felt, been misused. The retiring’ chain 
man received a fairly rough handling and looked relieveg in 
the end, at being deprived of so tough an office. I complained 
bitterly and forcibly about the unnecessary cutting down of 
certain trees ; a paper-worker felt that public money had been 
ill-spent ; a gardener jumped up and asked Mr. Chairman 
what did we pay rates for, &c., &c.? The result was th 
the paper-worker, the gardener, and myself found ourselves on 
the new council. For me it was an honour. Unlike many 
townsmen who bluster and blunder into village life on the 
assumption that village people have, without exception, turnips 
on their shoulders, I have always had a great respect for rural 
intelligence. It is a mistake to force oneself into village life, 
Countrymen, at heart, despise the townee squire who crashes his 
way on to parish councils, lets the money fly and in the end 
cannot or will not keep it up. There is nothing so cold as the 
scrap heap of village opinion. 

* * * * 

Trespassing 

A correspondent writes: “Is it not a fact that trespassing 
is not an offence, that damage must be proved and that one 
is perfectly within one’s rights if one offers the sum of three. 
pence to the landlord or his representative ?”’ The answer 
is, I think, no. This very pretty theory is commonly held, 
but its chances of working out in practice or of being upheld 
in a court are, I fancy, very small indeed. First, trespassing 
itself is an offence—‘‘to enter upon another man’s land 
without iawful authority is in itself a tort actionable without 
proof of any actual damage.” Secondly, although the forcible 
removal of a trespasser is itself an assault, it may be justified 
if the force used can be proved to have been reasonable, 
Thirdly, as the Week-End Book so well advises, it is better, 
when asked, to go and go gracefully, while the time and the 
going are good. This is the soundest advice of all, though 
I never act upon it myself, and those who contemplate an 
Easter in the country might do worse than bear it in mind, 
But they would do well to bear something more important 


in mind: namely, that it is now an offence, in most counties, | 


to uproot and take away the wild flowers and ferns of the 
district. In certain cases it is even an offence to pick the 
wild flowers of the district. And though I have never believed 
that the mere picking of bluebells, for instance, was one of 
the causes of their extermination, the wholesale uprooting 
and plucking of wild flowers seems, of all forms of vandalism, 
perhaps the most stupid. 
* * * * 

Natives from Seed 

This uprooting of wild flowers is never worth the candle. 
Bluebells can become, in gardens, as great a nuisance 4 
couch-grass. In soil that suits them they increase with 
great rapidity, forming masses of bulbils that are a nightmare 
to eradicate. In any case they may be bought, by those who 
like them in cultivation, for as little as ten shillings a thousand. 
The little wild daffodil may be had for the same price. Prim- 
roses may be raised with absurd ease, and in many colours, 
from seed. Brooms (uprooted, they never live) are almost 
as easy, and will grow to ten feet in two years. Anemone 
pulsatilla, that delicious but now rare native, almost like a 
silver-haired mauve tulip, is always best when left alone, 
and it will flower well and easily in one year from seed (sixpence 
a packet). All the native geraniums, the charming pink G. 
lancastrieus: included, are easily raised and just as cheap. 
Shore flowers and marsh flowers are rarely happy in gardens. 
The striking native yellow horned poppy becomes, in fat 
soil, away from its native shingle, less like a poppy than some 
flabby silvery cabbage, and sea-pinks a hiding place for slugs. 

H. E. BATES. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT ON TYNESIDE 


[To the Editor of THe SpEcTATOR.] 


Sig The reports of Royal Commissions do not as a rule 
provide us with great surprises; that of the Royal Com- 
ign on Local Government in the Tyneside Area is cer- 
wainly an exception ; and as the issues raised by it are of more 
than local importance, it 1s to be hoped that the recommenda- 
tions will be widely studied. They propose innovations in 
cal government structure which should neither be accepted 
nor rejected without the fullest consideration. 


The situation on which the Royal Commission was asked 
to report is one which is repeated with variations in several 
parts of the country ; what were originally 1» number of 
separate towns have grown into a conurbation, straddling a 
river and pressing into two geographical counties. Popula- 
tions pass freely today over ancient boundaries ; and it has 
been argued for some time past that the clustered towns along 
the Tyne are in reality a single great city and should be.ad- 
ministered as such, a single local authority replacing the 
sixteen or more local authorities which exist at present. The 
chief arguments in favour of unification have been that small 
areas of administration are uneconomical and _ inefficient ; 
that resources and burdens are at present very inequitably 
distributed ; and that some problems, such as the pollution 
of the river, are difficult to deal with in the absence of unified 
control. 


Most persons who have considered the question have 
regarded the alternatives as being a unification of the Tyneside 
towns or some less ambitious scheme. The majority of the 
Commissioners—there is one dissentient—propose something 
agreat deal more ambitious, so much more as to be startling ; 
they recommend that not only shall the dozen or so Tyneside 
towns be merged, but that there shall be thrown into the 
same melting-pot the rest of the county of Northumberland. 
And, furthermore, their proposals involve creating two new 
forms of local authority, each without close parallel in England 
today, a regional county council with considerably greater 
powers than those of any existing county council, and a 
municipal borough with about 900,000 inhabitants but with 
considerably less powers than those of existing municipal 
boroughs. The regional county council would embrace 
the whole of Northumberland and a considerable slice of the 
geographical county of Durham. The municipal borough 
would absorb thirteen towns on and near the Tyne and parts 
of two other towns. 













































Those who have pleaded for years past for a unification of 
Tyneside will have read these recommendations with very 
mixed feelings. They do indeed believe in a single borough 
for that great conurbation, but they had scarcely contem- 
plated a borough with less powers than those’ of the four 
county boroughs at present existent in it. Nor had it entered 
their thoughts that the division of functions which exists over 
Parts of the area, where both county councils and smaller 
local authorities operate, should be perpetuated and extended ; 
on the contrary, it was considered to be one of the advantages 
of unification that double control would everywhere disappear. 












The first reaction of many will therefore be one of regret that 
asimple scheme, that of a single county borough, should be 
Put aside in favour of a dualism. It must be admitted, however, 
that the Commissioners support their proposals by weighty 
arguments. Modern methods of communication have increased 
greatly the area over which it is possible and economical to 
administer services; and health services in particular are 
Probably best administered over a large region. The Com- 
missioners argue also that Northumberland County would be 
scriously injured if four towns were taken out of it. The 
Continual encroachment of county boroughs on county council 
areas has been a constant and not unnatural grievance of the 
county councils. At the same time it may be pointed out 
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that even if Northumberland County did lose Newburn; 
Gosforth, Wallsend, and Whitley and Monkseaton, it would 
not be by any means the smallest county in England, and in 
fact it would be as big as Cumberland and not unlike that 
county in balance of industrial and rural areas. 

My object in writing this letter is not to pronounce for or 
against the proposals ; I think that a longer time is needed for 
reflection and discussion before that is done. I have two 
purposes in writing. The first is to emphasise that the Com- 
missioners are unanimous in the view that the existing local 
government boundaries are out of date and unsuited to modern 
requirements. My second purpose is to suggest that if the 
recommendations are adopted, it would help immensely if 
some integration could be devised between the proposed 
Northumberland Regional Council and the proposed Municipal 
Borough of Newcastle-on-Tyne. The perpetuation and exten- 
sion of dual control is the least attractive feature of the Com- 
missioners’ scheme.—Yours faithfully, 

HENRY A. MEss. 


36 Compayne Gardens, London, NW. 6. 


YOUTH AND A COMPROMISE RELIGION 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sirn,—Mr. Gordon P. Evans’ letter in The Spectator of 
March 1gth is a good illustration of the attitude of mind which 
is the despair of those who take a realistic view of the work of 
the Church. ‘‘ What we ask from the Church,” he writes, 
‘* is a blazing incursion in the name of Christ into the politico- 
economic realm.”’ 


What (if anything) does that mean ? 


Does he want the Archbishop to undertake the functions of 
the Prime Minister and the Chancellor of the Exchequer ? Or 
does he perchance really mean ‘‘ the Church,” and if so does he 
want the men and women who compose our congregations to 
emulate the political activities of the Nonconformist chapels of 
thirty years ago, and to pose as experts in the even more 
complicated questions of economics ? 


If Mr. Evans is a realist and not using mere words, he must 
know that if a ‘‘ blazing incursion into the politico-economic 
realm ” is to be made, it must be made not by an abstraction 
but by persons, and does he seriously suggest that the worship- 
pers in our churches are qualified to do this with satisfactory 
results, or that the clergy and ministers, trained for other ends, 
are likely to be wise leaders of such a crusade ? 


History is against him, since whenever the Church or the 
leaders of the Church have attempted anything of the sort, 
more harm than good has almost invariably resulted. Blazing 
incursions—the words are Mr. Evans’, not mine—may be 
much more exciting than quiet work, but those of us who are 
concerned with the practical work of the parishes, rather than 
with vague abstractions, know that we must resist the temptation 
to take short cuts, and that we have Our Lord’s authority for 
believing that the quiet steady ways are more according to 
His will than the frothy excitement of blazing incursions. 


I should like also to refer to one other point in Mr. Evans’ 
letter. He writes contemptuously of doles, relief, occupational 
centres, &c. Mr. Evans has, I know, done good work in social 
and religious activities in Newcastle, and I am the more sur- 
prised that, living in this neighbourhood, he should show so 
little knowledge of what Occupational Centres are as to class 
them with doles and relief. Doles and relief are but pallia- 
tives, and the whole purpose of our Centres is radically different : 
it is through agencies such as these that we are trying to make 
a positive contribution to well-being in this area and seeking 
to help men to that fuller, more worth-while, and more abundant 
life which we believe to be according to the will of God.— 
Yours faithfully, GEOFFREY JARROW. 


The Cellege, Durham. 
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CONDITIONS IN MENTAL HOSPITALS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—The correspondence which has been appearing in your 
columns on the conditions which prevail in mental hospitals 
is at least heartening in so far as it indicates the interest which 
is now being taken in the problem of mental health. - 

The magnitude of this problem has only recently been obtain- 
ing recognition, and we must all agree on one thing at least, 
namely, that the facilities for the treatment of the early recover- 
able case are woefully inadequate in this country at the present 
time. 

The majority of civilised countries have long since seen the 
establishment of psychiatric clinics, either closely affiliated to, 
or an integral part of, their teaching hospital system. The 
advantages of this arrangement are obvious. Patients are 
cager to undergo psychiatric treatment when this can be 
obtained without the supposed stigma of entrance to a mental 
hospital, and when they know there will be no question of 
compulsory detention. There are facilities for investigation 
in a general hospital with its trained staff of specialists which 
cannot be obtained elsewhere. Finally, doctors have an 
opportunity of seeing during their student days the type of 
case which will subsequently form a very substantial part of 
their practice. 

In this country the enterprise of the London County Council 
has established the Maundsley Hospital, which is our only 
psychiatric clinic as the term would be understood abroad ; 
but there is no teaching hospital in Great Britain which possesses 
a psychiatric clinic of adequate size and scope as an integral 
part of its activities, though clearly such a department should 
be as necessary a part of a general hospital as is a children’s 
clinic or a maternity ward. ; 

To us at St. George’s these arguments seem to be indisputable, 
and we have decided to include a large In-patient psychiatric 
unit in the new hospital to be built at Hyde Park Corner. We 
do not doubt that in time others will follow our lead in so 
logical a reform, which must result in the better and more 
intelligent treatment of the mental case throughout the country. 

—I am, yours. &c., M. F. NICHOLLS, 
Dean of the Medical School, St. George’s Hospital. 

22 Queen Anne Street, W. 1. 


SIR STAFFORD CRIPPS AND MUNITIONS 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Sirn,—In commenting on Sir Stafford Cripps’ recent declara- 

tion regarding the making of munitions, you state that he is 

urging working men to a course which would leave them 

workless and penniless. 

The only inference which can be drawn from this is that 
if working men refuse to make armaments, they will not be 
able, or shall not be allowed, to earn their living in any other 
way. 

Surely the censure which you pass on Sir Stafford Cripps 
would be more fitly applied to those responsible for this appal- 
ling situation in which men apparently have no option but to 
manufacture instruments of death. 

And finally, what will happen to these same men when re- 
armament is completed ? If refusal to make arms now would 
involve them in unemployment and destitution, how is this to 
te avoided when their present work is at an end ?—I am, Sir, 
yours faithfully, JoHN B. CHAPMAN. 

Principal’s House, Whiteley Village, Walton-on-Thames. 

{If munition-workers voluntarily throw up their jobs they 
will be ineligible for unemployment benefit. Whether they 
succeed in getting other jobs or not is” problematic.—Eb. 
The Spectator.] 


THE U.S.S.R. CONSTITUTION AND 
CHRISTIANITY — 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] , 
Sir,—Mr. John Smith says that I fail to explain why it should 
be an ‘‘ Atheist State *” which first puts the Christian principle 
—(“he who will not work, neither shall he eat ”)—into 
practice, “‘it having been steadily ignored by the Christian 

nations.” 

I did not call the U.S.S.R. an “‘ Atheist State,” and I do 
not think that one can thus generalise about any State—you 
cannot indict a whole people. As to what the ‘“ Christian ” 
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States have done or not done, I have no suc : 
information as to their-doings that I can sccums 
sibility for them—such knowledg: is too wonderful yo 
excellent for me. a 

But as to my own country, I do not think that it needs f 
stand in a white sheet. I cannot quite understand : 
Smith’s point—is he a disciple of Colonel’ Blimp The 
country is going to the dogs, Sir, and it’s this confounded 
Dole that is sapping the vitality of our people, Abolish 
the Dole and these fellows would soon find work.” I ha 
had this said to me until I am tired of hearing it. Most = 
on the so-called “‘ dole ” are only too ready to work—if work 
were available. Admittedly there is a residuum which ‘will 
not work. Does Mr. Smith reprove England becatise the 
corpses of these idlers are not strewing the highways ? The 
Labour Exchanges do their best to check idling, and th 
Workhouses are not usually regarded as havens of rest, What 
further stringency does Mr. Smith require here ? 

Or is Mr. Smith rebuking the—or at any rate this—“ Chris. 
tian State ” because it does not force the “idle rich” to wor 
or starve? This problem is admittedly a serious one; jf 
he is of this school of thought I entirely agree with him thy 
those weekly illustrated papers which depict more or |eg 
beautiful ladies and athletic gentlemen disporting themselye 
on the Riviera do a good deal of harm when read in our Public 
Libraries by people who are undernourished and celd, By 
how would Mr. Smith deal with them? Already the State 
takes up to as much as over half the income and over half 
the estate at death of all the very rich. And would Mr 
Smith, if this is his point, affirm that all rich men are idk 
and should not eat? Or would he take the bull by the hom; 
and ‘“‘ liquidate’ them ? 

The usual complaint about the ‘ Christian ” States, most 
of which are capitalistic States, is not, pace Mr. Smith, that 
they feed those who will not work, but that those who are 
ready to work cannot find it—Yours faithfully, 

FRANK STONE. 

Christ Church Vicarage, Waterloo, Liverpool. 





























THE DILEMMA OF MODERNISM 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

S1r,—The Dean of St. Paul’s does not push his analysis of 
Anglican Modernism far enough. He divides it into two 
sections deriving repectively from Liberal Protestant'~ 
and Roman Catholic Modernism. His illustrious predecessor, 
Dr. Inge, discussed Roman Modernism in a sermon preached 
before the University of Oxford in 1904. ‘‘ The genius of 
the Church,” he said, ‘‘is identified with the Holy Spirit 
of God, and Catholic tradition becomes Christ Himself, 
reincarnated in each generation within the historic Church,” 
What is meant by the historic Church is here a question of 
crucial importance. - The Roman Modernist has no shadow 
of doubt. It is that august institution which has its head and 
centre in Rome. To the Roman Modernist the institution 
of which the Dean ‘of St. Paul’s is so distinguished an ornament 
was no more a part of that Church than are the Presbyteriat 
and Methodist Churches. If a child of Roman Modernism, 
Anglo-Catholic Modernism is but a bastard child. Its putative 
father would have denied paternity with some indignation. 

The Anglo-Catholic Modernist is out of line with Roma 
Modernism in that he belongs to a Church which defines 
Christ’s holy Catholic Church as nothing less than “th 
whole congregation of Christian. people dispersed throughout 
the world.” The Liberal Evangelical and the Modemis 
sans phrase find no embarrassment in this. They recogils 
the great non-episcopal churches as true churches possessil 
valid ministries of the word and sacraments. Their Liberalisa 
is ecclesiastical as well as doctrinal. The Catholicism 
Anglo-Catholics, Modernist or otherwise, is narrow al 
more hesitant. It attaches great importance to the possessid! 
of what is described as “‘ the apostolic succession.” It B 
open to the same criticism as that directed by Dr. Inge agai 
Roman Modernism when he said, “A Church must prov 
its moral and spiritual descent from the life and teaching & 
its Founder. External continuity is not disputed, and prove 
nothing.” 

Here is a distinction which eludes Dr. Matthews’ analysis 
and is more fundamental than the distinctions to which 
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attention. Modernists who .do not label themselves 
tholic are not as impatient as he seems to think 

ih the meaning found by the Anglo-Catholic Modernist 
eS traditional forms of worship nor with the value he 
to mythological statements as vehicles of religious 

All he asks is that the Anglo-Catholic should be 
npromisingly frank in stating what doctrinal significance 

pe attaches to his forms of worship, that he should not confuse 
bolic myth with historical fact, and that he should not 
doctrine and cultus with a smoke-screen of ambiguity. 
But on the point of the wider Catholicism the gulf between 
Modernist and Anglo-Catholic Modernist is deep, nor is it 
to be bridged until the Anglo-Catholic Modernist 
ries his Liberalism into the ecclesiastical sphere and welcomes 
ind forwards Intercommunion with all sections of “ the 
ghole congregation of Christian people dispersed throughout 
the world.” This is the immediate Dilemma of Modernism. 


_Yours faithfully, G. L. H. Harvey. 


The Rectory, Sutton Coldfield. 


“SEEING WITH THE MIND” 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
ga—Mr. J. D. Jenkins is mistaken in stating that I said 
“the §.P.R. had investigated the case of Mr. Kuda Bux.” 
Of course, it was the University of London Council for 
Psychical Investigation which staged the fire-walking tests 
at Carshalton in September, 1935. 
organised by me. 


to by Mr. Jenkins. 


Yours faithfully, 
University of London Council for 


Psychical Investigation, 19 Berkeley Street, W.1. 


CHRISTIANITY AND CHURCHGOING 
[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR.] 


Sm,—Mr. R. V. H. Burne confuses the issue. 
of my earlier letters did I question the intentions of the 
Evangelists. I have in fact little doubt that they fully intended 
to draw a picture of Jesus designed to authenticate the Christian 
beliefs current at the time they were writing. 


What I did point out was that, presumably without realising 
it, they incorporated in their narratives much that is inconsistent 
with such beliefs. Since Mr. Burne does not even attempt to 
discuss the evidence to which I referred (and there is a great 
deal more of it besides), the bulk of his letter is irrelevant 


to the subject. 


On the one question of fact which he raises, Mr. Burne 
8 clearly wrong. He suggests that Jesus “‘ refused to res‘st 
his enemies and suffered death in consequence.” Actually, 
Jesus surrendered because, caught as he was by “a great 
multitude armed with swords and. staves,” his own little 
party was in the unfortunate position that “‘all who drew 
the sword would perish by the sword.”—yYours truly, 

78 Queensgate, Bolton, Lanes. 

(We cannot 


Spectator} 


MR. GANDHI’S NEW OFFER 
; [To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR.] 
Sk —T he Congress party swept the polls in most of the 
Indian Provinces at the Elections. Since then the Congress 
Working Committee has met to consider the question of 
acceptance of office.” Mr.- Gandhi (though he is not even 
4 4-anna member of the Congress) attended as ‘“‘ adviser,” 
and he has made a typical Gandhian move. Congress will 
accept office in accordance with Mr, Gandhi’s suggestion, 
on the clear understanding that the special powers vested by 
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The experiments were 
Your readers may, be interested to hear 
that further fire-walking tests with a young Indian named 
Ahmed Hussain will be held by us at Carshalton on April 9th. 
Acommentary will be broadcast. 

Before the fire-walking performance, which is still puzzling 
us, we tested Kuda Bux for his alleged ‘‘ eyeless sight,” referred 
We came to the conclusion that the whole 
affair was a trick. When we placed a bag over his head, or 
made it impossible for him to get a line of vision down the 
sile of his nostrils, Kuda Bux could not tell whether the 
electric light was switched on or off in a darkened room.— 

Harry PRICE, 
Honorary Secretary. 


correspondence.—ED. 


the Act on -the Governors of the Provinces are not enforced. 
The result is that the Congress party in every Province will 
work the Constitution for what it is worth. Mr. Gandhi has 
insisted upon a compromise. 

In spite of all the revolutionary campaigns initiated by the 
Mahatma since 1919, and the widely-held opinion that he is 
a “‘revolutionary radical” in politics, he is essentially a 
man of compromise—a man of peace. His life for thirty 
years is full of compromises—compromise with General Smuts 
in South Africa: compromise with Lord Irwin : compromise 
with Dr. Ambedkar, the leader of India’s depressed classes 
and untouchables: and a life-long compromise with the 
British Government. He is a “ Bania”’ by caste—and in the 
true sense of the word. He proved this the other day when 
he declared that by ‘‘ Complete Independence” he simpiy 
meant ‘‘ independence ” such as that enjoyed by South Africa 
and the other units of the Commonwealth under the Statute 
of Westminster. This has roused the fury of Pandit J. Nehru, 
the Congress President, and of all his extremist friends. 


Mr. Gandhi favours provincial autonomy, leaving the centre 
out of consideration. It will be recalled that at the Round 
Table Conference in 1931 the Mahatma’s demands resolved 
into thorough-going provincial autonomy with a measure oi 
responsible government in the centre, subject in the latter 
case to safeguards in respect of defence, foreign affairs, &c. 
Much has happened since then, and today the bargaining 
power of Indians is much less than in 1931. Therefore one 
can understand Mr. Gandhi’s reviving today what he meant 
when he represented India in London six years ago. 


The Mahatma wants a gentleman’s agreement here and 
now. He wants an immediate assurance by a responsible 
Minister of His Majesty that the special powers will not be 
used. Let Britain give up the condition about srecial powers, 
and the Congress will give up in its turn its threat to wreck 
the Constitution. In other words, that is the Mahatma’s 
new Offer to Britain, for peace in India; and it is a reasonabic 
offer. If the offer is taken seriously, and considered, he will 
have once again secured for himself and for the Congress the 
status of the sole mouthpiece of the country in political 
matters. It is an open bid for supremacy and provides an 
opening for Mr. Gandhi to re-enter the Congress and Indian 
politics. 

In making this offer Mr. Gandhi is actuated by three con- 
siderations. First and foremost, it is a concession to “‘ the 
parliamentary mentality’? among present-day Congressmen, 
which in his own words “‘ has come to stay.” He is satisfied 
that his countrymen are not ready for another drastic campaign 
of boycott, civil disobedience and imprisonment. He is not 
sure even that Congress can succeed in bringing about so 
many deadlocks as will amount to wrecking the Constitution. 
The mentality of the whole people at the present mcment is 
strictly constitutional. The Mahatma is anxious to take full 
advantage of the opportunities offered by the Reforms for the 
practice of Constitutional politics. 


Secondly, the Mahatma now realises that the new Constitu- 
tion contains elements of real progress, ¢.g., the vast extension 
of the franchise. This gives the ‘‘ masses ” a chance, which 
must be utilised to the full. The Congress has recently 
commandeered it. - Mr. Gandhi’s new scheme seeks to con- 
solidate the Congress hold on the masses by doing some 
abiding good for them by means of the power secured with 
their support. Thirdly, this is Mr. Gandhi’s move to “ dish 
the Socialists.’ On the eve of his retirement from the 
Congress he said that he would “ go out of the Congress if 
the Socialists captured it.” They are now making rapid 
progress thanks to the inspiration of Pandit Nehru and 
““M. N. Roy,” and it won’t be long before the Socizlists 
capture the whole Congress machinery. 

Mr. Gandhi’s effort is to knock from under their feet the 
main source of their strength, viz., the masses, by showing 
them that Gandhian Congressmen are their real benefactors 
and well-wishers. 

Ninety per cent. of the people of India who took part in 
the elections want to take the powers now offered them ; 
they want to show what they can do for their country. They 
do not want to follow the barren path chalked out for them 
by the Congress President and his extremist supporters. 

It is significant that Sir Hyde Gowan, the Governor of the 
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Central Provinces, laid his finger the other day on the keynote 
of Provincial Autonomy under the néw Reforms. He said in 
the course of an important speech: ‘‘ The special powers of 
the Governor would only be used in the case of grave necessity,” 
and he added: ‘“‘ Future Ministers will find that in very truth 
they will be called upon to shoulder the whole burden of 
responsibility for the people’s welfare.”” That is the clear 
intention of Parliament.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 


Poona, India. 























J. D. JENKINS. 














NOTHING THAT HITLER FORBIDS 


{To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—Your readers may be interested in the following attempt 
made by the German Christians to wean orthodox Evangelical 
believers from the belief implied in the carol Stille Nacht, 
Heilige Nacht universally sung at Christmas throughout the 
Fatherland. 
** Stille Nacht, heilige Nacht 
Schneefléckchen fallen sacht, 
Und um das Haus streicht spihend der Wind 
Ob all Buben auch folgsam sind 
Ganz wie Hitler es will, 
Ganz wie Hitler es will! ” 
































rendering 


“ Peaceful Night, Holy Night. 
Snowflakes fall, soft o’er all, 
And round the house the wind whistles cold 
To spy out if little boys do as they’re told, 
And nothing that Hitler forbids, 
No ! nothing that Hitler forbids.” 




















—Yours, &c., CLEMENT F. ROGERS. 
2 Raymond Buildings, Grav’s Inn, W.C.1. 






















THE PRISON SYSTEM 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 


Sir,—In spite of the frequent macabre descriptions of prison 
life given by ex-convicts who have not proved too apathetic on 
returning to the outside world to tell of their experiences, and of 
the many interesting articles of the type of that in your last 
issue by Mr. Mark Benney that have appeared in the Press 
tegarding its psychological aspect, very little progress has been 
made in this field in recent years. 


I recently spoke to a man who had just completed a four 
years’ sentence of penal servitude and whose chief grievance 
(which seemed to me to be both feasible and reasonable) 
against the Authorities was that although they so often smugly 
asserted that the primary object of the imprisonment of 
an offender was reformative, in fact the whole routine of 
prison life tended to cause it to assume a solely punitive 
aspect. 
















































































He complained of the long monotonous periods of solitary 
confinement and of the fact that the work allotted to the 
prisoners was dull and uninstructive. He said that reading 
matter was scarce and totally inadequate for any prisoner 
of average intellectual capacity and that the news sheet, for the 
most part, contained such items as the announcement of a 
new birth in the elephant house at the Zoo. 









































All these facts, and many more besides, have been common 
knowledge for some time, but do not seem to have stayed 
the retrogression of the system. Our ideas in this respect 
seem to be no less stupid than those of the Erewhonians of 
Butler’s famous satire. One day we will, perhaps, realise 
the futility of herding offenders against our social system 
into a common prison, irrespective of the type of offence 
they might have committed, and of leaving them in the care 
of warders who seem often to have been chosen from the 
very dregs of society. 






























































Perhaps one day we will evolve a more rational treatment, 
for instance, for political prisoners, who are at present treated 
as criminals, for are not the political criminals of today the 
martyrs of tomorrow? Or, again, when we chuckle at the 
absurdity of the Erewhonian Judge passing a heavy sentence 
on a consumptive because of his “‘ criminal” indisposition, 
we might remember that our own treatment of sexual perverts 
is hardly more rational. 









a 
It is hopeless for us to look forward to an ideal : 
system, by the mere: slight amelioration of the bullae 
routine, whilst we entirely ignore the psychic elemen . 
often impels the commission of a crime and which no 
calls for punishment than would a physical deformity, a 
If we are to tackle this most important Sociological pr 
in a civilised way and if we are sincere in contending a 
our aim is to reform the erring citizen, it is imperative for us 
remember that, wherever possible, medical or edyco “ 
treatment should receive preference to mere Punishmeny ; 
our treatment of offenders.—Yours faithfully, . 


- BERNARD §, ADLER 
88 Manor Road, N.16. 


THE CALEDONIAN POWER BILL 


- [To the Editor of THE SpEctator.] 


For the sake of those who do not read German I suggest a 


Sir,—The complete omission of any reference in your pags 
to the rejection of the Caledonian Power Bill in the House g 
Commons must strike your Scots’ readers as distinctly naive 
This Bill, for which there was a majority of Scots’ member, 
by 47 to 11, was rejected by the votes of English and Weg, 
Members. How much longer are we to pretend that Scotland 
is ruled democratically ? Democratic government in Scotland 
is simply farcical, it plainly does not exist. This Bill was, 
purely Scottish one, affecting the oldest distressed area in oy 
island, the Highlands of Scotland, and had been approved by 
a majority of 26 votes to 6 in the Inverness County Council 
Yet it was voted down by English and Welsh Members of the 
House of Commons. Clearly, only when there is a Scot 
Parliament dealing with Scots’ domestic affairs, will we have 
“* Government of the Scottish people, by the Scottish people, 
for the Scottish people.”—I am, Sir, &c., 


The Manse, Mid Calder, Midlothian. P. G. D. Car, 


HARDY ON CORONATIONS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—Mr. E. M. Forster’s article on the coming Coronation 
may aptly recall to readers of Thomas Hardy (if that disowned 
Wessex precursor of the Shropshire Lad has now any “ public”! 
his poem on the Coronation of 1911. 
The monarchs at rest ask what the noise above is: 


** A sound of chisels, augers, planes and saws, 
Infringing all ecclesiastical laws ? ” 


And each one answers according to his fashion, for Mary, a 
scaffold, for Henry a wedding, Richard a catafalque. 
” But here, alas, in darkness laid below, 


We'll wait and listen, and endure the show . . . 
Clamour dogs kingship ; afterwards not so ! ” 


—Yours, &c., R. GLYNN GRYLLS, 


4 Barton Street, Westminster. 


“ THE COUNTRYMAN ” 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 


Sir,—In your very kind reference to our tenth birthday 
number by one who writes with such distinction on rural life 
there is a slip on a point of fact, which, because it may lead 
to complete misapprehension on an important point, I should 
be grateful if you would be good enough to allow me to 
correct. 


It is stated that our advertisements ‘‘ threaten to swamp 
the print.” It is true that we have a remarkable number of 
advertisements—more pages of them, we believe, than any 
magazine in the world, and very proud of them we are, for 
we exclude fifteen sorts—but, instead of swamping the reading 
matter, they have steadily increased it! In a very long 
journalistic experience I do not remember an instance im 
which the number of pages of text in a magazine grew with 
such regularity and rapidity out of the advertising revenue. 
In our second year we had 77 pages of reading matter, in the 
third 93, in the fourth 106, in the fifth 127, in the sixth 140, 
in the seventh 176, in the eighth 187, in the ninth 206, and im 
the current issue we have 221.—Again thanking you, yours 
faithfully, J. W. RoBertson SCOTT. 


“Countryman” Office, Idbury, Kingham,. Oxfordshire. 
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THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE 


By SIR FREDERICK WHYTE 


Tuts book is at once a monument and a sign-post. It relates 
the history of the great service in which its author played a 
distinguished part, it describes the nature of the Indian 
Civilian’s task, and it gives a shrewdly sober but not unhopeful 
estimate of the future which lies before the I.C.S. And if it 
be an axiom that the new recruit to the Service should read and 

nder Part I of the Simon Report, it is not less true that he 
should take Sir Edward Blunt’s volume as its companion-piece. 
For here he will learn how his Service arose, what it has become, 
and why it can truly be described as one of the most remarkable, 
ff not the greatest, of administrative services in the world. 
The I.C.S. is often described as a sun-dried bureaucracy, and 
some of its members have even rejoiced in the title ; but thoce 
who have studied the volumes of the Indian Census, or such 
books as Rusticus Loguitur, Socrates in an Indian Village, or 
Jack’s Economic Life of a Bengal District, will know that the 
District Officer is no desiccated person, nor even if immured 
in the Secretariat is he merely a bureaucrat. And Sir Edward 
Blunt’s book now comes to hand as a timely reminder of the 
human quality of a civilian’s work and as a memorial to the 
manner in which it has been performed. 


Sir Edward’s qualifications as historian of his Service arise 
from a life-time spent in the United Provinces, where he held 
90 great a variety of posts during thirty-four years in India that 
there is hardly an aspect of life in Northern India, at all events, 
on which he does not speak with first-hand knowledge. The 
Bengal Civilian, or those of the North-West Frontier, may 
perhaps think that an experience exclusively arising from the 
U.P. has impaired the author’s ability to take an All-India 
view of the function of the Indian Civil Service as a whole ; 
but even they, or their opposite numbers from Madras, will find 
that Sir Edward’s pages do not reveal the expected bias of 
Agra and Oudh and that he has drawn widely on the knowledge 
of his brother civilians from other Provinces in a successful 
effort to present the picture of their common work for India. 
The new recruit to the I.C.S., no matter to what Province he 
is assigned, will find in this book, as Lord Hailey pointedly 
says in his Preface, ‘‘a really informative picture of the day-to- 
day work of Indian administration . . . and I certainly when 
in service should have valued an account such as he presents.” 
The book opens with an account of the origins of the Service 
in the days of “‘ John Company ” when the “ civilian ” was a 
trader, and traces, through three chapters, the process whereby 
the original mercantile function gradually became administrative 
and political. It lays emphasis on the special character of the 
work undertaken, and especially on the close and continuous 
contact with the life of the people which it demanded, as well 
4 on the extraordinary variety-of the duties which the Service 
has always been called to perform. In such chapters as “‘ The 
District,” “Land Revenue,” “‘ Famine and Census,” “ The 
Civilian and the People,”’ Sir Edward Blunt gives a vivid picture 
of the daily tasks of the Indian Civilian such as too rarely appears 
in the Press today, and by giving these vital subjects their true 
Prominence, reminds the reader of his book that the “‘ politics ” 
Which tend to fill the news from India are but a part, and not 
pethaps the true essence, of Indian life. 


But since the political renaissance of modern India impinges, 
hore and more, both on the administration and on the common 
life of the people, it is natural that the reader should turn with 
a especial interest to Sir Edward’s estimate of the effect of 





The I.C.S. 8s. 6d.) 


By Sir Edward Blunt. 


(Faber and Faber. 


politics on both. There is nothing of the sun-dried bureaucrat 
in this part of his book. This experienced administrator, for 
all that he describes the I.C.S. as a “ silent service ” taught to 
believe that “‘ politics is the enemy of good administration,” 
sees clearly that the work of his own Service in the past has 
been preparing for the “ politics’? of today. The Indian 
Civilian, he says in his conclusion, ‘‘ has consistently laboured 
to produce conditions in which he could divest himself of his 
own authority and hand it over to others . . . he has, therefore, 
nobody but himself to thank for the present situation.’ This 
is but another way of saying that England could not “‘ adminis- 
ter’ India without also teaching India the political principles 
and ideals of the home country. While this educative and 
fermenting process was under way, the Service governed 
the country; and now that it has reached the turning-point 
where governing authority passes, in larger measure, to Indian 
hands, “‘ the civilian who used to serve by ruling, must now learn 
to rule by serving.” This denotes a radical change both in 
the nature of the authority whom the individual officer serves 
and in the general conditions of the service. It ought not to 
make those conditions, either in tenyre or security of emolu- 
ments, less assured; and Sir Edward believes that ‘‘ the 
rights and legitimate interests of the civilian of the future are 
no less safe, possibly safer, under the new constitution than 
they were under the old.”’ But it does mean that the Service 
which the new recruit joins today is a different thing and offers 
a very different prospect from that which opened before the 
young Edward Blunt when he landed in Bombay in rgor. 
There are fewer places at the top of the tree for the civilian of 
1937 than were held out to his father: but there are almost 
equally great—if not intrinsically greater—opportunities of 
service and for a new kind of distinction. And as far as the 
credit of the Service itself is concerned, Sir Edward says that 
** the new civilian will doubtless learn from his older colleagues 
that the service is going to the dogs; but he, like them, will 
take care that the service never gets there.” 


This is the true answer to the lament over the “lost 
dominion.” ‘Those who maintain that, because the future of 
the Indian Civil Service cannot identically repeat its famous 
past, therefore it has no future, have entirely mistaken the 
nature of the appeal which the new conditions of service can 
make to the best youth of Great Britain. And, more vitally 
still, they ignore the indispensable contribution which even a 
much-reduced British contingent in the Service can make 
during the long transition from the sovereignty of the British 
Raj to the full self-government of India. Sir Edward Blunt 
declares that “‘ the I.C.S. never had a greater chance of doing 
valuable work, both for India and England, than it has now ” ; 
and he concludes that “‘ if anybody can make the new constitu- 
tion succeed it is the I.C.S., but, the quality of the British 
element must remain as high as ever, all the more so because 
the quantity is being reduced.’ This judgement is endorsed 
by Lord Hailey, who does not believe that the high traditions 
of the Service “‘ will be lightly disregarded by the new authori- 
ties who will control its executive functions.” 


It is, I hope, clear to the reader why I called this book both 
a monument and a signpost. In some parts of it Sir Edward 
Blunt is a Jaudator temporis acti; but, unlike those who are 
wont to praise the good old days, he sees continuity and new 
opportunity for his own Service even at the critical turning- 
point of today. And to those who seek entry to it he is a good 
guide. 
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Straw Without Bricks.. By E. M. Delafield. (Macmillan. tourist from the point of view of Mr. and Mrs, Coates,) Be It is) ¢ 
7s. 6d.) : ; on the whole Miss Delafield’s attitude is one of ; yrch 2 
es oe goalies yg PO nel abet aay Simon, scepticism. Many people, a Russian doctor told her on the pe my 
The Position of Women in the USSR By G.N. Serebrennikoy. Of her espn - ee wre on they have visited a ‘ ihe signifi 
Gollancz. 7s. 6d. museums, schools and hospitals with an interprete js ce 
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Ment sy a daemon in Soviet ca By nothing.” Agnosticism, combined with a sort of insting formulate 
Vera Fediaevsky and Patty Smith Hill. (Kegan Paul. 10s. 6d.) Shrinking from the sordidness of the externals of Russig, All sown 
: ee . . life, remains the keynote of Straw Without Bricks. feld of t 
‘THESE books, like most Publications about Soviet Russia, fall Moscow in the Making is the only one of the “blue boa» Af vai 
into three ee Pe anti’? and “ blue book. which merits serious attention. The four “experts” ( regard t0 
The first category is here aopecennne: by Scenes from Soviet described on the dust cover) who have set out to inves the atin 
Life, the second by I Was a Soviet Worker, and (with a few the system ‘of government of the city of Moscow are, On the I may gO ¢ 
reservations) Straw Without Bricks. The other volumes, whole, modestly conscious of their limitations. None Of them fg decision, 
though of eae quality, all belong to the “blue book speaks Russian, or has had any previous intimate Cnty fE freedom 
species, and will appeal mainly to readers possessed of a Grad- with Russian affairs ; and two at least of them seem to ra, tbe @ 
grind-like appetite for facts. . : that the positive results of their inquiry do not amount {™ my? 1 
Mr. and Mrs. Coates have given us a sort of Intourist much, The most interesting and illuminating passages an A this 
Baedeker de luxe—the result of a tour of Soviet Russia made those in which the authors stumble, almost as if by acciden, (Wand tho 
by themselves in the summer of 1935. The ground covered on fundamental problems inherent not merely in Soviet cin his, wer 
was Leningrad, Moscow, Kharkov, Rostov-on-Don, Stalingrad administration, but in the whole Soviet system of governmen J conflict 
and a trip on the Volga ; and the blend of sight-seeing and What, asks Professor Jewkes, is ‘‘ the process by which economic yon Hi 
propaganda, which is the speciality of the Intourist organisa- decisions are made”? Who, for example, decided that, at , J so long 
— > accurately reproduced. There are many good descri P- moment when housing is admittedly one of the gravest problem; fm that def 
Sons, and the book es be commended ~ r intending of life in Moscow, enormous sums should be expended o, §§ which! 
to make 4 similar we yc indeed, calle cay wishing to gain « such relative luxuries as the Metro and the Palace of Soviets”) made 0 
a general impression of a tour in Soviet Russia without going Evidently, the Party, not the “consumer.” For Profesg Mf of Tt 
= the trouble or expense of making it. The only drawback Jewkes is clearly right in seeing that ‘‘ the liquidation of th such @' 
= that Mr. and Mrs. Coates ag Rett anew unusual discriminating consumer” is the essential hall-mark of th JM put for 
capacity for inspiring their interlocutors with a sense of the Soviet as opposed to the capitalist system. Mr. Robo Mf of pet 
Imp ortance of Being Earnest. Thus a sailor on the boat considers that the municipal bureaucracy of Moscow is vastly query 
from London H Leningrad, ss limented by them on the overstaffed; and Sir E. D. Simon, in two concluding chapters, was of 
eet i of * oe gy iad ite a Ss sits on the fence in endeavouring to reply to the questions whether When 
/ s ye singi ing. yg od for us : qeeoeaue . is ; 
chipieilig end cara, and ee Genet, through the Moscow Soviet is (a) democratic (6) efficient. _The boo' and Le 
various institutions, encourages these recreations.” contains two maps of Moscow, one showing the city as It Is _ 
In similar vein the architect of a theatre at Rostoy-on-Don the other as it will be when the plan of reconstruction has bern ret ° 
delivered himself to them on his masterpiece : carried out. “a Be. 
& The other three books on our list proceed from the assumption ft wha 
Western Europeans seldom grasp the fact that our Government h ik Tete : bast Tonlinin te vi The 
propagates discontent with ugliness, not only from the platform, "at everything done in the Soviet nion 1s supremely important ae 
in the Press, and through the wireless, but also by such buildings because it 7s done in the Soviet Union. As Miss Delafield Loisy’ 
as. this.”’ remarks on visiting a Leningrad clinic for children, it is “not § having 
All this is rather a pity, because Russians really have a sense nearly as clean or as ee a as cd para ~~ _ 
of humour; and one cannot help wondering every now and in England or in America would be.” But nobody thinks it § whole 
then whether the sailor, the architect and the rest were not worth while to go into ecstasies of admiration about such § prncy 
engaged in pulling the leg of those over-zealous propagandists. institutions in England and America. No serious critical § mtct 
Mr. Smith and Miss Delafield propagate “‘ discontent with work can be done on the study of social hygiene in Soviet with 
ugliness ”’ by rather different methods. Mr. Smith is a Slovak Russia by writers who are either Soviet citizens bound by th have 
who settled in the United States before the War, became an canons of Soviet orthodoxy or foreigners ignorant of Russian main 
active member of the Communist Party, made a conducted’ conditions and dependent on what they are shown by Soviet field 
tour of the Soviet Union in November, 1929, and settled there guides and experts. E. H. Carr. especi 
in 1932, working for three years in an electrical works near rt 
Moscow. The contrast between theory and practice, between oe 
the fair exterior of the stage-managed tour and the reality of FRIEDRICH VON HUGEL of the 
life in the normal conditions faced by the Soviet worker, was Baron Friedrich von Huigel: A Study of his Life and Thought. Nédc 
too much for Mr. Smith, who in 1935 returned with relief to By Maurice Nédoncelle. Translated by Marjorie Vernon @ men 
the comparative paradise of capitalist America. Mr. Smith (Longmans. 8s. 6d.) Th 
writes with much circumstantial detail, and there is no reason Two years ago there appeared in Paris a book by a young of th 
to question his bona fides or the substantial accuracy of his French priest, Monsieur Abbé Maurice Nédoncelle, which by m 
statements. Only those who (like Mr. Smith himself) have examined from a Roman Catholic standpoint the contribution hero 
taken at their face value the ‘“‘ workers’ paradise ” stories of to religion made by a thinker who in France was little knows, a 
the propagandists will be shocked and surprised to discover but who in this island has been one‘of the most potent influences - 
the primitive standards of life still prevailing in Russia. A in religious thought since the opening of the twentieth century, tis 
political revolution does not in twenty years change the whole Baron Friedrich von Hiigel. An English translation of this ri 
face of a vast country. It is instructive to place side by side book, with some additional matter, especially footnotes pomtng . 
the account given by Mr. and Mrs. Coates of their trip on the out where the Baron’s views disagreed with the authoritative for q 
Volga in 1935 and Mr. Smith’s account of the same trip in 1933. teaching of the Roman Church, is now before us. If in certain siked 
There is no doubt of the improvement in conditions between _ points the author feels bound to express dissent from ie Hiigel’ va 
the two periods (in 1933 the famine was still raging). But in conclusions, he writes as one for whom von Hiigel’s writings 
the nese is the difference between those who are determined have been rich in ideas of singular religious value. He has him- = 
to see only what they are meant to see, and those who are _ self been warmed and penetrated by this personality, so glowing “ 
determined to see only what they are not meant to see. with the passion for reality, with the sense of the wonderfulness ys 
Miss Delafield could afford to be more detached, and is of God. While the greater part of von Hiigel’s characteristt rh 
more subtle in her methods. Incited by an American publisher, ideas may be accepted by Christians who do not belong ® bm 
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his own communion—have indeed largely entered into recett 
Anglican and British Protestant thought—and while they did 
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. cigs on biblical criticism, in which he identified himself 
‘oh the Modernist movement, were certainly opposed, not, 
seeds he believed, to defined Roman dogma, but unquestion- 
fo current theological opinion in the Roman Church. 

of course, a mistake to suppose that in the Roman 
all religious belief is authoritatively presented, leaving 
for question and free thought. No one can understand 
ihe significance of the Modernist movement in the earlier years 
this century, who does not realise that the dogmas declared 

be infallible by no means extend to the whole of what is 
formulated by theologians and commonly taught and believed. 

All round the body of infallible dogma there is a considerable 
geld of theological belief in which the Church allows latitude 

ot variations in personal thought and enquiry. And even in 

d to the infallible dogmas no form of words but is capable 
of various interpretation, so that even here incompatible opinions 
may go on side by side till the Church, by a fresh authoritative 
jecision, rules one or more of them out. But how far does this 
feedom go? Where is the line dividing the dogma which may 
got be questioned from the current theological opinion which 
my? That is precisely the crux. There is a variety of opinion 
oa this very point, where the line is to be drawn. Von Hiigel, 
and those whose Modernism was more thoroughgoing than 
his, were quite aware that their views on many points were in 
conflict with what the general body of the faithful held. But 
yon Hiigel believed to the end, and Tyrrell and Loisy believed 
so long as they remained in communion with the Church, 
that defined infallible dogma could be given an interpretation 
which made their views compatible with it. The line can be 
made more definite only by test-cases. And the Modernism 
of Tyrrell and Loisy was important just because it furnished 
such a test case. So long as it was uncertain whether the views 
put forward in L’Evangile et l’Eglise came within the field 
of permissible variation or not, Loisy’s person embodied a 
query regarding the essence of Roman Catholicism which it 
was of great moment for the world in general to get answered. 
When Rome decided that Loisy’s views were not permissible, 
and Loisy left the Church, his importance greatly diminished : 
he became simply one of a crowd of professors making more or 
less plausible conjectures about Christian origins ; by abandon- 
ing Christianity he proved that the Church had seen aright 
to what his line of thought tended. 

The Baron’s outlook and temper were very different from 
Loisy’s, and he was never driven to the agonising strait of 
having either to abjure convictions to which candid enquiry 
had led him or refuse submission to the Church in which his 
whole religious life was rooted. He agreed with Loisy’s 
principles, and with some of his results, in the field of historical 
ctiticism, and had his own writings been mainly concerned 
with that field, possibly the ecclesiastical authorities would 
have found it necessary to put them on the Index. But his 
main activity, as thinker and writer, was given to another 
fild—the philosophy of religion, the inner life of the soul, 
especially the Christian soul, in its encounter with the difficulties 
and temptations of this problematic world. There is little in 
this great contribution which the most orthodox members 
of the Baron’s communion might not appropriate, and Monsieur 
Nédoncelle was surely justified in thinking that his own country- 
men would gain a great deal by becoming acquainted with it. 

The Baron’s philosophy was built on a wide contemplation 
of the religious life in its concrete richness, as it had been lived 
by men and women in this world, especially by the spiritual 
heroes of the Catholic Church. Active as was his critical intelli- 
gence, he was steeped in the Catholic tradition of sainthood. 
And because his philosophy had this comprehensive basis, 
it is one of the best correctives for many narrower views of 
religion which, because they focus on some particular element, 
discard other elements as valueless. The institutional element, 
for instance, is often decried : for von Hiigel it is none the less 
important, because his interest was largely directed to the 
mystical element. To get and maintain the right attitude 
is thus not easy, not to be achieved cheaply ; it is a matter of 
the just balance of contraries, a continuous tension between 
diverse claims, conflict and renunciation. But from this tension 
and conflict, von Hiigel insisted, the spiritual life of man on 
earth got a richness and power which no smooth and easy 
teligion could have. And the supreme interest of religion, 
seen most clearly in Christianity, pre-eminently, he believed, in 
Roman Catholicism, lay in this, that all the struggle, all the 
pain, was the means of coming into ever fuller apprehension 


It is, 


po room 


and reception of an immense personal Reality, surrounding 
and interpenetrating the life of man. In adoring prostration 
before this Reality, the wholly Other, the infinitely Transcendent, 
was man’s highest possible joy. 

If one is going to measure the value of life by the vividness 
of its interest, its dramatic intensity, its effort and achievement, 
one wonders whether there are many lives to compare to that 
of some one for whom, as for the Baron, this tremendous Reality 
is always there, always giving Himself to be increasingly won. 
If such a life is a delusion, what can the world show to match it ? 

Von Hiigel’s writings are not easy: for those who wish to 
enter into his thought Monsieur Nédoncelle’s judicious book 
would be an admirable introduction. Epwyn BEVAN. 


SYNTAX AND SCIENCE 
The Logical Syntax of Language. By Rudolf Carnap. 

Paul. 25s.) 

The Logical Structure of Science. 

(Kegan Paul. tos. 6d.) 
I HAVE always looked upon it as a weakness in the argument 
of Wittgenstein’s Tractatus that it leads him to assert in the 
end that his own propositions are nonsensical. One reason 
for this is that he assigns questions concerning the structure _ 
of language to the realm of that which can be shown but not 
said. Professor Carnap, who owes much to Wittgenstein in 
other respects, dissents from him in this. “It is just as 
possible,” he says, ‘‘ to construct sentences about the forms 
of linguistic expressions as to construct sentences about the 
geometrical forms of geometrie»] structures. Thus syntax 
is exactly formulable in the same way as geometry is.” The 
book in which he now offers us a justification of this thesis 
appeared originally in German about three years ago. It 
has been very ably translated by Countess von Zeppelin. 
Even for one who is not intimidated by an extensive use of 
logistical symbolism, it is not an easy book to read. The 
style in which Professor Carnap writes is flat and passionless. 
I can think of no philosopher of equal eminence who is so 
indifferent to literary values. But, whatever its aesthetic 
defects, his book must command the admiration of all serious 
philosophers, alike for the fecundity of his ideas, the thorough- 
ness with which he pursues their implications and the technical 
skill with which he works them out. 

‘In the widest sense,’’ says Professor Carnap, “ logical 
syntax is the same thing as the construction and manipulation 
of a calculus.”” The logical syntax of a language will contain 
rules of two kinds; rules of formation, which specify the 
combinations of symbols which constitute the various sorts 
of expressions that can occur in the language; and rules 
of transformation, which lay down the conditions under 
which expressions can legitimately be derived from one 
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another. No reference is made to the meaning of the symbols. 
I do not myself think that the elaboration of such a formal 
calculus is sufficient for the use or understanding of a language ; 
but this is not to deny its validity as a piece of combinatorial 
analysis. 

As material for the illustration of the method of logical 
syntax Professor Carnap takes two symbolic languages. They 
are both co-ordinate languages, referring to objects not by 
the use of proper names but by locating them in a domain 
of positions. The first is subject to finitist restrictions. 
The second has the form of a language in which, so it is claimed, 
all the propositions of classical mathematics and physics 
could be expressed. Its syntax is here formulated only in 
English. That of the finitist language is formulated first in 
English and then in itself. In this way the old view that a 
language cannot without self-contradiction be made to contain 
its own syntax is disproved. 

Having dealt very thoroughly with these languages, Professor 
Carnap passes on to what he calls General Syntax. Here he 
gives definitions and theorems relating to the most important 
syntactical terms, basing them all on the notion of ‘‘ con- 
sequence.” He includes also in this part of the book some 
interesting remarks concerning the use of the concepts of 
truth and falsehood and the relationship of intensional and 
extensional logics. 

Finally, Professor Carnap proposes that philosophy should 
be replaced by the ‘‘ logic of science.” His way of dealing 
with the disputes of philosophers is to try to show that they 
are due to the adoption of different conventions about language. 
Thus he argues that there need be no difference of opinion 
between one who maintains that numbers are classes of classes 
of things and one who maintains that they are primitive 
objects of a special kind. For it is possible and legitimate 
either to construct a language in which ‘‘ numerical expressions 
are class-expressions of the second level” or to construct one 
in which ‘‘ numerical expressions are expressions of the zero- 
level.” There is no sense in asking which is the correct 
language. The most that can be said that one is in some 
respects more convenient than the other. In the same way 
Professor Carnap disposes, rather too easily perhaps, of the 
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annual income ceases a cash payment of £1,000, £2,000 or 
£3,000 is made. If you survive the period of your family 
responsibilities it can be arranged that the cash sums are 
payable to you. 


An enquiry for full details and for an illustration suited 
to your own circumstances will cost you nothing; 
rest assured you will incur no obligation by doing so. 
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ee 
question whether things are complexes of atoms or 
data, whether relations are primitive terms, whether 

are given as members of an order, and many others he: 
In all these cases he thinks that confusion has arisen 


the expression of syntactical sentences in what he call 
material as opposed to the formal mode of seed & 
example of such a sentence is “‘ A property is not a th; ae 
The formal equivalent of this is “‘ An adjective is not a thy 
word.” The first sentence is not incorrect but it is misleag” 
because it seems to be saying something about objects and 
merely about words. Professor Carnap gives a ap 
other examples, most of which seem to me both valid : 
illuminating. But I am not convinced by his Claim: tha 
sentences about meaning can all be translated into 
mode. 

What Professor Benjamin says about meaning is that it js 
“‘a unique property of occurrents by which they become 
instruments of reference to occurrents outside of themselves,” 
This may be true but it is not at all helpful. And the al 
applies to most of the other statements in his long and ambitious 
book. He has tried to give a comprehensive account of the 
nature of scientific systems, the method of their constructiog 
and their relation to experience. It is a task not lightly 
undertaken. In its way the book is a work of scholarship, 
But one is not left with the impression that the author has 
anything very important to say. A. J. Am 


THE FORTUNATE ISLE 


A History of England. By André Maurois. Translated by 
Hamish Miles. (Jonathan Cape. 12s. 6d.) 

Tue English are they human? M. Maurois is sure tha 
they are: he has known it ever since, as an interpreter ip 
the War, he hung on the silences of Colonel Bramble. Here 
is another attempt of his to convert the sceptical Frenchman, 
and one which, like its predecessors, is sure of a public op 
both sides of the Channel. M. Maurois is an adept at bringing 
self-conscious folk together; he knows how to make it just 
as pleasant to be explained to other people as to have other 
people explained to one: he soon gets everyone thinking 
better of himself for thinking so well of his neighbour. No 
one who cares about international good fecling will grudge 
gratitude to him for the care and skill he has given to this 
setting to a French air of the story of England. 

How is it done? First by showing what a good story it 
is. All the way from the Druids, whose maxims have a 
Kiplingesque ring and who may have brought the technique 
of the hunger-strike with them from Asia, to the strange 
drama in which Mrs. Ernest Simpson played a leading part, 
from the first ridgeway tracks to bicycles and swimmin 
pools, from the proofs of an already developed civilisation 
in prehistoric burial grounds to those of the vitality of th 
Empire in the Statute of Westminster and the Ottawa Con- 
ference, M. Maurois never lets it flag. He is just as lively 
about Beowulf, that melancholy epic in which love is grave 
and joyless and the wives of chiefs are always present a 
banquets, as about Lord Salisbury, who regarded huma 
societies as fragile organisms to be as little interfered with 
as possible and liked to think about nations in chemical terms, 
or about Beau Nash and how he ruled Bath with unlimited 
and self-invested authority and began the process of making 
duelling unfashionable. He gets in nearly everything which 
an English schoolboy might expect a French one to know: 
what the pagan priest of Northumbria said about the sparrow, 
the rhyme about Adam and Eve and the gentleman, King 
John’s over-ripe peaches and Walpole’s sleeping dogs. But 
so much besides, about the English language and why it i 
so rich in monosyllables, and when budget and the Londm 
season found their way into it, about institutions like th 
House of Commons and how it ceased to be a country gentle 
man’s club and became a great national assembly, about 
episodes like Mary’s word-battles with John Knox or th 
struggle over the Reform Bill of 1832 and young Stanley 
jumping on to a table and declaring that the King could mak 
peers of a whole company of his guards if the Lords would 
not give way. 

M. Maurois is addressing himself this time to the serious 
minded : he scarcely ever smiles, even at the Puritans or the 
Prince Consort, but he cannot keep the twinkle out of his 
eyes or the ring out of his voice. But the clinching proof 
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human are the English is that their astonishing success DRAMATIC OPINIONS 
. due, not, as they sometimes imply, to their peculiar merits, 
is a ble nd of good luck and timely misfortune. They An gover ee By Constantin Stanislavsky. (Geoffrey 
: és. 158. 
giubit an island and have often been conquered, generally ‘The Flying Wasp. By Sean O’Casey. (Macmillan. 6s.) 
M. Maurois is more interested in the work Common Sense About Drama. By L. A. G. Strong. (Nelson. 


France. : 
on [and Henry II than in the victories of Marlborough : 


oe gets Blenheim and Ramillies into one and a half 
Po of text: he apologises for the treatment of Jeanne d’Arc 
ind of Napoleon and does not expand on the Peninsular War. 
gut he is never more interesting or felicitous than when he 
is showing how England and France, taking from the first 
vite different paths, have acted and reacted on one another, 
ind how much England owes to the influence of Latin civilisa- 


jon, It is a congenial theme and one well worth developing. 


CRIME AND PUNISHMENT 
the Roots of Evil. By Edward Cadogan. (John Murray. 9s.) 


iz, CADOGAN’S book is described as a “ treatise on the methods 
of dealing with crime and the criminal during the eighteenth 
ind nineteenth centuries in relation to those of a more enlight- 
eed age.” The first part of the book is a clear description and 
vigorous denunciation of the gross abuses of criminal law in 
eighteenth-century England, the exaction of the death-penalty 
for trifling offences, the horrors of the gaols, the complacency 
of lawyers (like. the ineffable Blackstone) and the savagery of 
the judges. It is a welcome relief from the complacent school 
of historians for whom English history is (to borrow a phrase 
from “ 1066 ””) a series of “‘ good things,” to find Mr. Cadogan 
attacking the rulers who tolerated or encouraged these infamies. 

Burke, especially, is taken to task for his easy tears at the fate 

of Marie Antoinette and his indifference to the fate of more 

innocent and equally unhappy women who suffered under the 
barbarous laws of Burke’s blessed constitution. 

Sometimes Mr. Cadogan’s moral fervour runs away with 
him and too much attention is paid to Walpole’s famous prin- 
ciple of conversation, his recipe for avoiding boredom by 
talking bawdy. Not only do not all persons who talked bawdy 
then or now (the habit is not quite extinct) deserve to be 
classed with the hard of heart, but moralists who are always on 
the watch for sexual sin or crime are sometimes suspect of 
excessive eal in repression. Mr. Cadogan acknowledges the 
debt modern penology owes to Freud, and the advocates of 
flogging for sexual crimes are sometimes revealing less a 
pasion for purity than a sadistic temperament that is glad to 
clothe itself (without the owner’s knowledge) in a mantle of 
tighteous indignation. Mr. Cadogan leaves rather a gap between 
the ending of the most flagrant abuses by the efforts of Howard, 
Mrs, Fry, Sir Samuel Romilly and other reformers and the 
contemporary problems on which he speaks with special 
authority. A good deal more might have been said about prison 
teform in the Victorian age than is said here. And, in general, 
more space might have been devoted to the problem of the 
young delinquent today. The parallels with the age of Jack 
Sheppard are not without value, but a more detailed examina- 
tion of the existing systems of punishment and reclamation 
would.have been welcome. A recent case at Aldershot has 
shown that the spirit of rigorous and unintelligent repression 
isnot dead and that there is no room for complacency. 

Mr. Cadogan is not complacent, but he has given himself 
too little space to do himself justice. He attributes, for instance, 
much juvenile delinquency to the decay of religious instruction 
in the schools. He assumes (without proof) that the decay 
and its consequences is mainly due to council schools. It is 
not at all clear what he wants done about it. If the teachers 
are as deeply imbued with, ‘‘ the bleak materialism of Herbert 
Spencer and John Stuart Mill”? as Mr. Cadogan thinks, are 
they to be bribed or coerced into pretending that they are some 
kind of dogmatic Christian ? But the very fact that Mr. Cadogan 
brackets Mill and Spencer together and imagines that either 
or both dominate the mind of the average school-teacher 
today suggests that this aspect of the problem has been 
approached very much from the outside. This is a pity, for it 
8a blemish on a book which, while not deeply learned, is 
marked by generosity of temper and by reforming zeal. Even 
if it does no more than remind us that officials who today say 
that this or that cannot and should not be done may be, not the 
objective experts they think themselves, but the spiritual heirs 
of Blackstone and Eldon, this book is worth reading. 

D. W. BROGAN. 


2s. 6d.) 

An Actor Prepares is a companion volume to Stanislavsky’s 
earlier My Life in Art, one of the most interesting and suggestive 
books ever written about the theatre. This book, though it 
disguises its purpose in an imaginary setting, is more specifically 
a handbook to the methods used in training the members of 
the Moscow Art Theatre, of which Stanislavsky was founder 
and director. In its general plan it reproduces the manner 
of the Symposium; the pupils in a dramatic school are asked 
questions by the teacher (the teacher, named Tortsov, is recog- 
nisably Stanislavsky himself), and are made, by trial and error, to 
express in the end the conclusions which the teacher has 
formed himself. It is a defect inseparable from this convention 
that the dullness of the pupils and the omniscience of the 
teacher both seem exaggerated; as a result none of these 
conversations seem entirely real. But the whole philosophy of 
theatrical art that is expressed in the course of them cannot fail 
to be of the greatest interest to anyone actively concerned with 
the theatre, and much of it will fascinate the reader whose 
interest is impersonal. The principles on which the members 
of the Moscow Art Theatre were trained are sufficiently well 
known for one to be able to dispense with attempting a summary 
of them in a review. Their value to a later generation is that 
they embody a coherent and consistent theory of art combined 
with a definition of the measures through which it can be 
expressed. One does not have to agree with all the theories 
expressed in the course of them to realise that My Life in Art and 
An Actor Prepares are the two books written about the theatre in 
recent years which are most likely to remain of permanent 
interest. 

Neither Mr. Strong’s nor Mr. O’Casey’s book will be of 
permanent interest. The survival-value of Mr. Strong’s is 
considerably the greater. This is a book addressed to a 








For obvious reasons 


we should be glad to see revived 
the old custom of giving presents at Easter. 
And in case there is any orie still left inno- 
cent enough to be directly influenced by a 
mere advertisement, may we draw atten- 
tion to the §/- edition of Robert Collis’s 
autobiography The Silver Fleece, one of the 
outstanding “ personal histories” of 1936. 
Also to Rosalind Vallance’s collection of 
A Hundred English Essays, in which all the 
best classical and modern writers are re- 
presented ; 670 pages in a plain leather 
binding, all for 7/6. 

Our Easter holiday-task for avaricious 
adults is the Nelson Classics Competition, 
in which some very mild literary exertion 
might win you £25. Particulars from 
Nelson’s or any bookshop. You may sub- 
mit as many entries as you like. 


NELSON 
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strictly unspecialised audience, which fulfils in the most 
admirable way its object of making the ordinary playgoer 
consider rationally the different dramatic elements in the plays 
which he sees. Its tone is conversational, and nothing in it 
is unorthodox except the section on ‘‘ Dreams : Or Every Man 
a Dramatist,” which is an ingenious application of psychological 
theory to the nature of drama. This is, within its limits, an 
excellent book, sensible, acute, and exemplarily free from far- 
fetched theories, which will retain its useful place in dramatic 
literature until someone (perhaps it will be Mr. Strong) writes 
a more profound book on the same lines. Of Mr. O’Casey’s book 
it is impossible to say anything, except that it is pitiable to see 
the greatest dramatist of our day conducting himself in such 
a petty manner. Mr. O’Casey feels (like everyone else) that 
the West-End play is beneath contempt; but (unlike anyone 
else) he has written a book to express his contempt. For some 
reason he feels that the dramatic critics of the daily and Sunday 
papers are largely responsible. This is to attach to them 
altogether too much importance. In any event the way to 
cure them of their evil habits was not merely to express a set 
of rival prejudices, unsupported by any attempt at coherent 
argument and couched in the vernacular of abuse. The 
Flying Wasp is a model of how an excellent case can be ruined 
by neglect of the elements of controversy. 
DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 


WOMEN WORKERS IN ENGLAND 

Women Who Work. 
Wishart. 2s. 6d.) 

Miss BEAUCHAMP’S survey of the present position of women 
workers in England is a valuable addition to the series of short 
monographs published by Messrs. Lawrence and Wishart 
which deal with wages and labour conditions in different 
trades and countries. Much of the writer’s material is second- 
hand, taken chiefly from official reports and articles in respon- 
sible newspapers. The value of this small book to students of 
social problems lies in its intelligent use of statistics side by side 
with more human documents—letters from women employed 


By Joan Beauchamp. (Lawrence and 
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in engineering industries, opinions of works su 
factory medical officers, speeches at small co 
conversations with factory operatives. 

The general conclusions cf the writer tend to endop 
views of the 1926 Congress of Women Trade Unionists ie 
widespread exploitation of women’s labour in certain indus “a 
chiefly in the newer engineering industries and in the Pie 
butive trades, was held to be generally due to the lack of “ 
effective organisation for collective bargaining. The victim 
tion of women trade unionists cannot be considered a sutfficien 
reason for this lack, for its incidence has been small = 
causes seem to be, on the one hand, the apathy of the ‘wie 
themselves, and on the other, a lack of enthusiasm for the cq 
of the women workers in the trade union movement. A za 
majority of women employed in industry regard their job 
as a prelude to marriage, and their wages as a contribution to 
the family budget. The attitude of the majority reacts Most 
unfavourably on the minority who do not marry, who wish to 
make a career for themselves, or who support dependants. | 
reacts most unfairly, too, on juvenile unskilled female labour 

Miss Beauchamp’s book appeared just too early for her to 
make any comment on the recent report of a Home Office 
Departmental Committee on young persons’ hours and condi. 
tions of labour. It recommends a 48-hour week and a strict 
limitation of night-work. Early legislation along the ling 
marked out in the report, and the efforts of Transport 
House to organise juvenile unskilled labour, should improve the 
conditions of an enormous low-wage-earning group of girls 
aged between fourteen and eighteen in employments not 
covered by the Shop Hours’ Act. 

Miss Beauchamp’s book would have been more complete 
if it had included a full account of the protective legislation 
already in force. But one must suppose that since her object 
is to propagandise the benefits of trade union organisation and 
promote a more self-reliant attitude among women workers, 
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the omission is a natural one. SALLY GRAVES, 
ACE OF ACES 
I Found No Peace. By Webb Miller. (Gollancz. 12s. 6d.) 


AFTER Lockhart, Shean, Gunther, Duranty, Farson, comes 
Webb Miller, “the ace of aces,” a star correspondent of 
the United Press. He was born 44 years ago, “near the 
tiny hamlet of Polsagon, Michigan, five miles from our 
metropolis, the little town of Dowagiac.”” He read the works 
of John Burroughs, John Muir, Emerson, Agassiz, and 
Audubon, and believed, as he still believes, in the philosophy 
of Thoreau; worked on his father’s farm and in making 
roads ; was by instinct a vegetarian; the sight of blood or 
human violence filled him ‘“ with abhorrence.” A strange 
education for one who was to travel the world describing 
executions, crimes, war in Europe, repression in Ireland, 
the Riff campaign, beatings, shootings, and civil disobedience 
in India, the invasion of Abyssinia; his story, which begins 
with a moving account of the execution of three of Pancho 
Villa’s soldiers ends with the civil war in Spain. The timid, 
sensitive, diffident devotee of Thoreau developed a personality, 
an observant eye, and learned to eat meat and palliate the 
massacre of natives with the casuistry of Italian propaganda. 
But he retained an essential modesty which wins our sympathy 
and is reflected in his style, which is clear and unpretentious, 
a model of journalistic writing. His political judgements 
are superficial, because he is too much of a journalist to be 
interested in politics except as material for a ‘‘ scoop”; it 
is sometimes impossible not to resent the officious slickness 
with which newshawks report the tragedies of Europe. There 
is nothing new in this book; it is sometimes inaccurate, 
sometimes exaggerated; there is an interesting account by 
Mr. Roy W. Howard, then President of the United Press, 
of how America’s ‘‘ premature Armistice ” of November 8th 
came to be announced. Perhaps the most interesting pat 
of Mr. Miller’s own story are his descriptions of the a 
technique of foreign journalism. One should be grateful 
to Mr. Miller for his simplicity and his sensitiveness and one 
can see from his book how good a correspondent he is ; but, 
as in nearly all books of this kind, it scems finally as if the 
man on the spot sees very little indeed. Certainly what Mr. 
Miller has to say about the battlefields of Europe and Asia 
is less interesting than the thoughts of the small boy on the 
farm reading Audubon. Goronwy REES. 
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By E. B. C. JONES 


tre. By W. Somerset Maugham. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
Te jachelor of Arts. By R. K. Narayan. (Nelson. 7s. 6d.) 
unt the Slipper. By Violet Trefusis. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
ey Greene. By John Brophy. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
Fe By Julia Hart Lyon. (Faber. 7s. 6d.) 


women Must Love. 
Theatre is a full-length study of the histrionic temperament—of 
that sort of nature which, when it experiences emotion, with 

‘ous relish heightens and expresses that emotion, drawing 
gords and attitudes from other, similar occasions, from things 
read and heard, and, in the actor’s case, from plays played 
in. The effect on the persons present is the measure of the 
emotion’s SUCCESS, SO to speak. This trait must be distinguished 
fom sentimentality. The sentimental man wants to experience 
emotion keenly because he sets a high value on sensibility ; 
itis his own opinion of himself which he sustains by cultivating 
his feelings. The histrionic man is seldom sentimental, frequently 
turd; he does not court emotion; but when it comes, his 
‘gcond self joins in, supplying the appropriate gesture, filling 
out the réle, rounding off the scene. This double self, exempli- 
fed in several incidents in Theatre, is fully embodied when 

Julia, a successful, féted, pretty, middle-aged actress, is 

being thrown over by her youthful lover : 

She could always cry easily, and she was really so miserable 
now that she did not have to make even a small effort. She could 
cry, Without sobbing, her wonderful dark eyes wide open, with a 
face that was almost rigid. Great heavy tears ran downit.... 
She hadn’t cried like that since she cried in The Stricken Heart. 
Christ, how that play had shattered her. She was not looking at 
Tom, she was looking straight in front of her; she was really dis- 
tracted with grief, but, what was it? another self within her knew 
hat she was doing, a se’f that shared in her unhappiness and 
yet watched its expression. She felt him go white. She felt a sudden 

ish wring his heartstrings, she felt that his flesh and blood 
could not support the intolerable pain of hers. 
This quotation illustrates the strength and weakness of Mr. 
Maugham. He has avowedly modelled himself on Maupassant ; 
but Maupassant would not have employed the superfluous, 
and therefore weakening word “‘ really ’”? even once, much less 
twice; and his punctuation would have been more precise. 
To this undistinguished, sometimes slovenly, way of writing, 
and to the descent into cliché (‘‘ His features had a worn 
distinction. He reminded you of a head on an old coin that 
had been in circulation too long ”’) is partly due one’s impression 
that Mr. Maugham feels contempt for his reader. I shall 
indicate later the deeper cause of this impression. The strength 
of the passage quoted lies in the skilful transition from Julia 
to Tom. The sentimental person is chiefly concerned with 
himself, the histrionic with his audience: Julia felt Tom 
go white; she had brought it off. In noting this triumph 
of his heroine’s the novelist achieves a triumph himself. 

The impression which Theatre makes of the writer despising 
his reader—as though a tired genius were saying “‘I can get 
away with this job blindfold and one-handed, and if they 
don’t like it, they can lump it ’—is mainly due to the method 
of the first few chapters. The book begins when the actor- 
manager Michael Gosslyn and his wife and leading lady Julia 
ae at the height of their fame, popular, handsome, public 
figures. A youth is employed to audit the accounts of the 
theatre which they own, and, turning out to be a fan of Julia’s, is 
invited home to lunch and given a signed photograph. (I must 
Note in passing that during lunch a tiny incident about fried 
potatoes is narrated with the utmost brilliance.) The men 
depart, Julia is left glancing through the boxes of photographs. 
She comes on one of herself as Beatrice: throwback to her 
and Michael’s beginnings. Next, Chapter V opens: “ Julia 
was now looking at a photograph of herself in her wedding- 
dress”: throwback to marriage and wartime. This technique, 
hallowed by the old-fashioned cinema, is unworthy of Mr. 
Maugham, and suggests that he was bored, or had not sufficiently 
assimilated his material. It is the sort of fault which the 
reader tolerates when the rest of the book is conceived on the 
grand scale—when greatness of theme compensates for inequali- 
Ues of performance. But Mr. Maugham is not such a writer. 
His subject matter is completely earthbound, his chosen game 
8 to describe with accuracy, humour and detachment (a 
detachment impaired by a rather immature cynicism) the 
half-baked, the half-educated, the quasi-civilised; and the 
Teader, glad of this entertaining game, requires of him a 
Perfection of means not required of novelists whose aim and 


subject-matter are of a profounder kind. At his best—as 
when, in Theatre, he shows us Julia in love with Tom, tor- 
mented by having to hide her feelings and retire in favour of 
her schoolboy son without protest—he holds us absorbed 
for pages and conveys extreme anxiety and discomfort; but 
he does not, and does not attempt, to communicate or create 
a new synthesis, or to illuminate human nature. The reader 
thinks : How well I know that misery ! How admirably it is 
done ! He does not experience a modification of his outlook 
on life. And what is done in a smaller way has to be done 
better in order to satisfy. 

Maupassant is Mr. Maugham’s avowed master. The 
disciple is inferior in two respects: that of style and that 
of atmosphere. Mr. Maugham sneers, in one of his prefaces, 
at ‘“‘the vague word atmosphere”’; yet one cannot analyse 
the best stories of his master’s without using the word. In 
Maupassant the perception of physical appearance, sensation 
and quality is so intense that it lifts what Mr. Maugham 
calls the anecdote on to another plane. As in the realm of 
mystical experience to dwell fully in the moment is to dwell 
in eternity, so in the realm of literature, the supreme expression 
of physical sensation, combined with adequate psychological 
insight, can carry the work over into poetry. The heat, 
the scent, the fowls, the substance of the farmyard in Une 
Fille de Ferme are not “‘ put in” to make the anecdote more 
convincing, they are part of the girl and her story; and tke 
way in which Maupassant creates the synthesis of inner and 
outer worlds makes him not only a fascinating raconteur but 
an artist. In Mr. Maugham’s work there is no atmosphere, 
not even in Rain; and thus although, in Theatre, we get to 
know Julia extraordinarily well, and feel with her, and believe 
in her behaviour, we never for a moment have a sense of 
her physical presence, or of the light, air and earth that surround 
her. This is what I mean—with only apparent paradox— 
by calling his work earthbound. He is often a fascinating 
raconteur, but never an artist. 

The Bachelor of Arts is a very amusing and penetrating 
portrait, at once sturdy and delicate, of an Indian youth in 
a small Indian town. The conversations have that curious 
bleakness which was noticeable in A Passage to India and 
Hindoo Holiday, as though the Indian way of thinking was 
so different from ours that the translation of their thoughts 
stripped them of overtones ; one cannot even always be sure 
whether the speaker is serious or jesting. But conversation 
does not play a very important part, and there is control but 
no bleakness in the presentation of Chandran. Having 
passed out of college, he falls in love at sight with an unknown 
girl and persuades his devoted parents (both extremely well 
sketched) to make a proposal. His horoscope does not agree 
well with the girl’s, and the marriage falls through. In 
despair Chandran runs away and becomes a sanyasi, one 
who has renounced the world and lives by begging—but 
not from conviction, merely as an alternative to suicide. 
Thus when a remote village welcomes and believes in him, 
he is shamed. ‘“‘ He felt a cad, a fraud, a confidence trickster.” 
This is a moving passage. He returns home and takes a job. 
There is no heaviness or pretension; Chandran’s ability to 
benefit by experience, and the customs and modes of thought 
of his parents, are presented without exposition, simply in 
the course of the story. 

Hunt the Slipper belongs somewhat to the Colette type 
of novel, except that all the chief persons are rich, landed 
and leisured. It concerns nothing but their amours; the 
characterisation is shadowy. There is, however, considerable 
wit: the heroine, asking her lover to write from abroad, 
adds: ‘‘I may as well tell you that I don’t like landscape 
letters.” 

Felicity Greene does not show Mr. Brophy at his best. 
The career of a go-getting and finally best-selling novelist, 
a female Bel-Ami, is narrated by a devotee; but this con- 
vention is not well-sustained, for at least in one place the 
admirer’s view merges with the author’s. The satire is 
heavy-handed. Women Must Love is a long, sentimental, 
amateurish, near-highbrow novel about a girl who falls in 
love with two married men and bears the second—a mixture 
of the two Lawrences—a child. 
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WISE INVESTMENT 


Events have moved rapidly since I discussed the favourable 
prospects of the Canadian newsprint industry in January. 
Not merely have sales shown a remarkable expansion, which 
has enabled several companies to clear themselves of bank 
debt, but the International Paper and Power Company, one 
of the key undertakings in the trade, has announced a new 
basic price of 50 dollars per ton applicable to the first six 
months of 1938. Conmipared with this year’s price of 424 
dollars this is a marked improvement which more than fulfils 
the estimates I framed three months ago. There is still the 
danger that one or other of the remaining major units in the 
industry—I- have in» mind especially the Great Northern 
Company in America—may spoil the picture by undercutting, 
but it may be assumed that most of the bigger companies 
were consulted before International Paper announced its 
increase in price. Buyers of newsprint are bidding so keenly 
for supplies in most markets that I shall be surprised if pro- 
duction is not fully absorbed by the end of this year. 


* * * * 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER PROSPECTS 


Meantime, International Paper and Power 7 per cent. 
Cumulative Preferred 1oo-dollar shares appear to offer as 
attractive a medium-as any through which to acquire a stake 
in the newsprint recovery. A capital reorganisation scheme 
has been formulated under which holders of these shares will 
receive one new 5. per cent. Preferred in exchange for the 
existing 7 per cents., plus one new Common share in satis- 
faction of accumulated dividend arrears. There will also be 
a right of conversion, exercisable at any time within five years 
from October 15th next, into common shares at the rate of 
one new Preferred for two and a half new Common. Now 
on the basis of the indicated profits for 1937 the 5 per cent. 
dividend on the new Preferred shares should be covered over 
twice, and there should be a surplus equivalent to earnings 
of 3 dollars per share on the written-down Common shares. 


If, as now seems probable, next year’s selling prices are 
raised to 50 dollars per.ton, International Paper’s earnings in 
1938 would be equivalent to at least 6 dollars on the Common. 
With their 5 per cent. dividend well covered, the Preferred 
shares seem to me to be worth at least 85 dollars to yield 
nearly 6 per cent., while the one Common share to be received 
for the arrears should be worth at least 35 dollars today, 
giving a combined value of 120 dollars. At present, however, 
ihe existing 7 per cent. Preferred can be bought around 
107 dollars. At this price they offer scope for capital apprecia- 
tion, especially in view of the probability that the conversion 
option may become very valuable in 1938, 


* x * * 


STORES GROUP PREFERENCES 


For those seeking income in the fixed-interest field there 
are at present quite a number of good Preference shares 
available to yield something over 4} per cent. Here is a 
representative selection from the stores group which seems 
to me to offer fair value for money :— 


No. of times Current Yield. 
dividend price. % 
covered. Ss, a, LS 

Debenhams 6} per cent. Cumu- 

lative £1 First Preference 4} 26 9 417 0 
Dickins & Jones 5} per cent. 

Cumulative £1 Preference 43 23 9 4.13 0 
Hope Brothers 5} per cent. Cumu- - 

lative {£1 Preference .. be ae 23 9 413 0 
Maple & Co. 6 per cent. Cumu- 

lative {1 Preference .. Sec 25 9 4 33..% 
Robinson & Cleaver § per cent. 

£1 Cumulative Preference .. 3} 22 0 4:95 20 


All these companies are doing an increasing business and> 
I feel confident, will be able to maintain their net profits in 
face of a moderate rise in costs. On the basis of the latest 
profits the cover behind the dividends is adequate in relation 
to the yield, and should be at least maintained this year. The 


average return from an investment spread e 
five shares would be £4 13s. 6d. per cent. 
- - x *x 
A CANADIAN INVESTMENT 

The latest cabled messages from Canada indicate that there. 
is no let-up in business recovery. Commodity PFices, steql 
production, newsprint output and most of the other accepted 
barometers of the Dominion’s trade all show rises rary: 
between 5 and 20 per cent. for the first two months of 1937 
The recovery in Canada has now acquired such a powerfy 
momentum that I find it hard to believe that it will not cap 
production to’a much higher level in the next twelve months 
If Nature takes a hand and provides a satisfactory wheat 
harvest, the general improvement may easily be spectaculg. 


There should be scope, in these conditions, for capital appre. 
ciation in the ordinary shares of the Canadian and Foreign 
Securities Company. This undertaking holds a well-spreaq 
portfolio, chiefly in Canadian investments, which were con: 
servatively valued on December 31st, 1936, at 1,714,486 dollars, 
It also holds the entire share capital of 250,000 dollars in the 
Canadian Northern Prairie Lands and 240,000 dollars of 6 per 
cent. Debentures in the same company, these two holdings 
being carried at an aggregate figure of 490,000 dollars. Thus, 
the assets at the end of last year were worth roughly 2,200,099 
dollars, which, after deducting the prior charges, consisting of 
248,616 dollars of 4 per cent. Debentures, left a balance of 
approximately 1,950,000 dollars, equivalent to over 4} dollars, 
as the break-up value of the 450,000 Ordinary shares. 


These shares are now quoted on the London Stock Exchange 
at 11s. 9d. each, or about 6s. below their break-up value at 
December 31st last, since when there must have been a further 
rise in the value of the company’s portfolio. A first dividend 
of 6 cents has just been declared in respect of 1936. There 
should be a substantial increasé in income and dividend this 
year. 


qually Over the 


* * * * 


Venturers’ Corner 
Optimists who pitched their dividend estimates for the 


Lamport and Holt Line between 5 and’6 per cent. have been * 


disappointed, but the 6s. 8d. shares have held firm around 
11s. 6d. Mr. Philip Haldin, who heads the excellent new. 
board which now controls this reorganised company, has 
wisely decided to conserve resources. Shipping conditions 
have improved and so have the company’s profits, the net 
figure for 1936 having risen from £20,000 to £43,600, but 
with new tonnage under construction the company is obviously 
able to use money very profitably in its business. 

The significant feature of the 1936 accounts is the directors’ 
statement that in an important section of the company’s trade 
freight rates did not reach a remunerative level until the last 
three months of the year; That seems to imply that if not 
the whole, at least a‘ very substantial proportion of last year’s 
profit of £43,600 was made in the final quarter, which indicates 
a very high annual rate of earnings. With its fleet well written 
down and its finances consolidated, this company seems to me 
to be well placed to achieve a high level of earnings on the 
basis of the freight rates now obtainable. The speculative 
investor willing to forgo immediate income and to take a 
twelve months’ view should-pick up-the shares at today’s price, 

Another shipping equity which should also repay patience 
is the £1 Ordinary share of Royal Mail Lines, the drastically 
written-down and reorganised company operating on the 
South American routes. At 26s..3d. the shares yield only 3} 
per cent. on last year’s 4} per cent. dividend, but the dividend 
was covered by a large margin of available earnings. The 
company is pursuing a very conservative policy in the mattet 
of depreciation allowances, -and may have to face a fairly 
extensive rebuilding programme, but earnings and dividends 
should be substantially higher this year than last. | Custos. 


[Readers’ enquiries, or requests for advice, regarding particular 
shares will. be answered periodically. as space permits. Cor- 
respondents who do not. desire their names: to appear should 
append initials or a pseudonym to their questions.] 
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qHE FIGHT FOR OUR 
yATIONAL INTELLIGENCE 


» p. Carreit, Ph.D. With introductions by 
a co, rk, Major Leonarp Darwin and 
EF P. ArmitacE, C.B.E 8s. 6d. 


pproach to sociological problems as 
rected by Darwin in the field: of evolution 
applied psycholegy.’ 


THE PROBLEMS AND PRACTICE 
‘OF ECONOMIC PLANNING 

Burrows, M.C., M.Com., Lecturer in 
‘Economics, University of Bristol. 


ose of this volume is to classify and discuss the 
d- practice of a large number of varieties of econo 
irom r 
control within a competitive system, to types 0% 
Collectivisn: or Communism. 
the book deals with theoretical aspects, while the second part 
discusses the significant features of exp¢ rimental planning in 


THE POSITION OF WOMEN IN 
CONTEMPORARY FRANCE 


Times Literary Supplement: “. . . Miss Clark’s review of the 
osition of women in France is very welcome, especially 
as it places the most up-to-date information at our disposal, 
paying particular attention to. certam 
which she has obviously observed on the spot. L 
are collected from a very wide range of trustworthy official 
sources, and accompanied by a shrewd and_ reasonable 
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(“There is a 
\ je ne sais 
/quoi about 
| Barneys‘. 





“© Your advt. in the current 
issue of * Punch’ refers to 
@ sentence written to you 
by ‘an old retired Colonel.’ 
Alas, he is about seven 

zars older now, but it may 
interest you to know that 
the writer is still faithful 
to his ‘ Barneys’. 


On many occasions ‘ try 
@ pipe of this’ has given 
him cause to meditate over 
achange of ‘baccy.’ Allur- 
ing advertisements attract 
attention to the merits of 
tobaccos, some more, some 
less expensive than 
Barneys. 


“But there IS a little 
something, a little ‘je ne 
sais quot” about Barneys 
which always brings him 
back to his old love when 
he wants to be certain of a 
good reliable smoke. So 
once again, after this lapse 
of years, he wishes you the 
best of luck.” 


(From a retired Colonel in 
Bournemouth), 


There 7s something about Barneys—something that has spread 
its fame throughout the length and breadth of the English- 
speaking World ... and part of that something is gooduess, 
sheer and consistent goodness, 


From the very beginning, we put all that we knew into the 
manufacture of Barneys. In its twenty-five years of life many 
new Tobaccos have come, and gone ; always we have main- 
tained the same standard of goodness and value for Barneys. 


Perhaps this explains why smokers write and speak about 
Barneys in the way they do. Just read again the letter above, 
from Col. X —, the third from him which we have published 
over the last ten years . . . We have never written anything 
more persuasive about Barneys and suggest that the smoker 
who stil has to encounter his ideal Tobacco may wisely 
follow the Colonel’s advice: ‘ry Barneys next time. 


3 Strengths :—Barneys (medium), Punchbowle (fu/), 
Parsons Pleasure (mi/d). In“EVERFRESH” Tins : 1, 2d. 0z. 


Barneys 


FOR QUICK, EASY PIPE-FILLING, TRY JOHN 
SINCLAIR’S “READY-FILLS ”—(In handy Cases of 12) 
BARNEYS IDEAL OLD CASTLE NAVY CUT 1 





3 strengths) 1/2 BARNEYS Empire . . 1044. 
CUT GOLDEN BAR - 1j- also RUBICON MIXTURE 
JOLLY BOAT NAVY CUr 1J- in cases of 8 for Gd. 





(229) Made by John Sinclair Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne. @ 
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Motoring DRIVING 


Eacu of the two cars I have to report on in this week’s Spectator 
has an outstanding quality which must appeal to motorists of 
every age and predilection. These qualities are comfort on the 
road as expressed in springing, and swift and easy gear change. 
In these days one can nearly always take it for granted that, 
generally speaking, the control of cats is satisfactory. 
Gear changing has of course improved -out of all knowledge, 
chiefly because of the adoption of special methods, either a pre- 
selective box, with or without fluid fly wheel, or an automatic 
clutch, synchromesh to two or more’ géars, free wheels (now 
becoming rare), and other dodges. There is really very seldom 
anything special to be said about the gear change in any car. 
Nearly all are excellent. I was, therefore, more than usually 
interested in the two principal features of these-cars, in the quite 
extraordinary suspension of the Oldsmobile and in the gear 
change of the Alvis which, in fact, reminded me of that prince 
of gear changes, the pre-War Mércédes: “These two points 
made my trials really memorable. 

The Alvis was the new 25 h.p. model known as the “‘ Speed,”’ 
a car which made its first appearance at Olympia last year.’ It 
takes a well-deserved place among those rather special cars 
which may be called truly continental, that is to say that it gives 
you an immense sensation of staunchness, power, ease of control 
and first-class road holding. It has the Alvis form of indepen- 
dent front wheel suspension which certainly contributes to its 
swift and easy cornering and to the general riding comfort. The 
gear box, its principal success, has an all-silent, all-synchromesh 
gear for which it is claimed that speeds may be changed as in a 
racing car. I do not consider this at all an exaggeration. You 
can in fact flick the gear lever up and down through the box as 
fast as you like, and with, as it were, no forethought. No 
pause at any point is necessary, and I took peculiar delight in 
snapping back from top to third at really high speeds and in 
feeling the engine pull unchecked. This naturally implies not 
only comfort and confidence in driving; but also, on a long run, 
high average speeds. At high engine speeds the gear on second 
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in deep-sea diving. Yet 
inferior tyres just as 
surely invite disaster 
amid the risks of the 
road. Fit DUNLOP 
Tyres and enjoy the 
confidence that comes of 
DUNLOP dependability, 
reliability and safety. 


YOU CAN 


DUNLOP 


The Worlds Master Tyres 


DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY LIMITED, FORT DUNLOP, BIRMINGHAM. 
Branches throughout the World. 
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COMFORT 


. is not of course absolutely silent, but it is certain} 
| quietest I have ever driven. It is a remarkab 
_ design’and, as I said, takes one back to the da 
de-clutching was ever heard of. 

This Alvis is a really fast car, its quoted maximum hy; 
i well over 90 on top, but there is very little to make You th; 
, Of the ‘loathsome word “sports.” The only point in whi 
_ it might compare with the sports car is in the size of the 





Y One of the 
ly suo 
ys before dob 


< 


. but that cannot be regarded as a criticism at a Period Whey 
' the craze is all for having as little room as _possibj 


€. It js 


not the maker’s fault but that of the public: The capaci 


, of the engine is 33 litres, the bore and stroke of the six cyli 


being 83 by 110. It is, as are all Alvis engines, a really beautify 
pi¢ce of work, neatly laid out and properly accessible, Thre: 
S.U. carburettors are used and dual ignition Consisting of 
polar inductor magneto which is adapted by a special inh 
and a high tension coil to work as coil ignition for Starting 

Nothing like 90 miles per hour was attained or attemptei 

_ on the trial (it was a day of flooding rain) but’: was able 4 
drive fast enough to be assured that there was as much Speed 
as one would want anywhere on the Continent.- The gear 
ratio is naturally high, 4.1, 5.9 and 8.3 on top, third and secon 
the comfortable maximum on‘ the last two being over 65 we 
55 miles per hour. My special steep hill was climbed extreme; 

. fast on first and second and in every way the performance g 
the car was alluringly lively. It is well sprung and the maj 

. holding is excellent. Altogether a most interesting producti 

_and a notable addition to a class of car in which our industry 
has not taken overmuch interest of late years. It costs £850, 

The Oldsmobile which, by the way, is a Canadian, has bee, 
increased in engine size since last year from 3} to 3} litre, 
the bore and stroke of the 6-cylinder side-valved engine being 

87.3 by 104.7. .The chassis has been dropped three inchs 
but, I was very glad to notice, without necessitating the intr. 
duction of the detestable propellor shaft tunnel—an arrang. 
ment which I consider inexcusable” in these days> | 

,fetains one of its best features in the almost uncanny silence 
and smoothness of the engine. At no engine speed was | 

-able to force any but the faintest tremor from it. Like th 
majority of American cars, it has a three speed gear box, but 
unlike the old type, the gear is high. Over 75 miles per 
hour can be comfortably attained in favourable circumstances 
with a very high cruising speed of well over 60. About 9 
miles per hour can be reached and held on second withou J) 
noise or discomfort. 1 

The body, by Fisher, is the usual ‘“‘ steel-turret ” design, 

extremely rigid and most agreeably devoid of rattle or sques, 

/Or, what is much more surprising, drumming in any fom 
It is really comfortable everywhere, deeply upholstered ani 
trimmed with a cloth that holds one steadily in one’s sex 
at high speeds. The only point I criticise is one commu 
to practically every modern American car, and that is th 
shallowness of the windows, which to a certain extent reduces 
one’s view. There are no draughts and the ventilation i 
what it should be. The foot brake is very powerful and smogth 
in action, though the side brake can only be used for parking; 
the steering is admirably light and steady, there is no rolling 
on corners and the car holds the road properly at all speeds 
The gear change of a normal type is quick, light and easy, 
It is a very pleasant car to drive, but all its good qualities ar 
completely overshadowed by that extraordinary suspension. 
The riding is as nearly shockless at all speeds as it is possible. 
Most modern cars are comfortable enough in the front seat, 
but the passengers in the back of the Oldsmobile certainly 
share this comfort to the full. At 70 miles per hour there i 
no more sensation of speed than there is at 40, so steadily ani 
evenly does it run. This is real comfort of the kind we ought 
to have had long ago. 

The finish of the dashboard is quite special, an entirely nev & 
and attractive system of dial illumination being used. | cil 
it remarkable value at £425. JOHN PRIOLEAU. 

[Note-—Readers’ requests for advice from our Motorn 
Correspondent on the choice of new cars should be accompanied bi 
a stamped and addressed envelope. The highest price paydbl™ 
must be given, as well as the type of body required. No aduit Is 
can be given on the purchase, sale or exchange of used cars.). 
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‘Here, my good Podsnap, is a Greys Cigarette. I would have you 
know that in offering it to you I am at the same time subtly flatter- 
ing the good taste of my guest and doing credit to my own.’ 

Isn’t that the way cigarettes are talked about in the Best Circles ? 
Or isn’t it? . . . Perhaps after all it would be better to say that 


Greys are very good cigarettes, and leave it at that. 
/ fo) oD 9 


“ @rey 


Footnote. — Twenty ordinary cigarettes a day, says a doctor, can do 
a smoker no harm. The trouble is that, judging by what one reads, 
there is hardly such a thing as an ordinary cigarette . « . except Greys. 


CIGARETTES 


Ten for sixpence 





ISSUED BY THE UNITED KINGDOM TOBACCO CO. LTD. ASSOCIATE OF GODFREY PHILLIPS LTD 
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FINANCE 


BRITISH MONEY IN AMERICA 


Ir is a matter of common knowledge that while the private 
investor has been left at liberty to employ his savings in either 
home or foreign securities there is a virtual embargo on new 
foreign loans in this country, while the Treasury has also 
allowed it to become known that it is not the desire of the 
Government that Financial Institutions, including Trust 
Companies, should invest unduly in American, or for that 
matter in other foreign, securities. 

Naturally in the City there is a very proper dislike of any- 
thing which seems to curtail the freedom either of institutions 
or of the individual. It has to be remembered, however, that 
our policy in this matter cannot be entirely governed either 
by the desires of the individual, or for that matter by those of 
the British Government, for we are living in very abnormal 
times, a feature of which is the increasing control by Govern- 
ments, not to say Dictators, in many parts of the world, 
including, for example,such countries as Germany and Italy, 
and certainly mot excluding the United States. Moreover 
this same control extends particularly to the Foreign Ex- 
changes ; and the United States, France and Great Britain, by 
their Exchange Equalisation Funds, may be said at the 
present time to be controlling the most active of the world’s 
exchanges. 

THE GOVERNMENT AND THE CITY. 

It is not altogether surprising therefore that our own 
Government, realising these conditions in other competing 
countries, should find it necessary to come into contact with 
the City and to express its desire for as much collaboration 
as possible; and it is to facilitate it that the Kennet Com- 
mittee was set up. That Committee consists of Lord 
Kennet as Chairman, with others representing the Bank of 
England and Insurance and Trust companies. 

Some two years or more ago, when gilt-edged securities 
here were touching what has since proved to be their peak 
point, and when American securities were exceedingly 
depressed, there was a considerable transfer on the part of 
British investors and professional operators of money from 
this country for investment in Wall Street, the result being 
highly profitable to those concerned. The upward movement 
in Wall Street was not trusted very far, and within a compara- 
tively short space of time profits were realised and brought 
home. Last autumn, however, and following the result of 
the U.S. Presidential election, a favourable view was taken 
of the prospects of a further revival of American industry, 
and a rush of money from Europe to the States took place. 





“The illiberality of parents, 
in allowance towards their children, 
is a harmful errour.” Bacon 


Among our schemes for the benefit of 


children are:— 
Life Assurance for Children; 
Provision for Education;. 


A Present for a Child. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762), 


19, Coleman Street, London, E.C.2. 











. - So far as this country was concerned the r 


: : ush 
by a desire to obtain profits rather than by any fiche 


£ or even a flight from European war risks, though be t 
consideration may have played some part. fp agi” 
there was also an exodus of French money to PRs. ditio, 
of which was prompted by fears of currency os _ 
troubles in France. Politi 


WASHINGTON DisTurRBED. 

This rush of money into America has been Otie of 
causes of huge receipts of gold by that country, and a : 
of banking reserves which has quickened fears of ina.” 
and—doubtless with a remembrance of the Wal] Stina ® 
of 1929—has occasioned Washington to discuss Maia # 
checking the inflow of foreign money and, incidenyj, 
preventing a dangerous boom in Wall Street, i 

Moreover, there are other aspects of the matter whi 
Washington has to take into consideration. One i; 
possibility of this “ Foreign” money being suddenly vi 
drawn at any time. According to recent calculations 
a New York paper, The Annalist, this foreign Money, in : 
shape of short-term capital, amounts to about 1,500 O00 
dollars, and long-term funds to about five times te A 
Even assuming these estimates to be in any way nea 4 
mark, only a portion of the total is, of course, British mone! 
and possibly it is a case of an overestimate, for it will} 
remembered that when during the War we were Mobilisins 
our holdings of United States securities for sale to Ameri 
the total was not more than about 5,000,000,000 dollan 
Even so these huge sums of foreign money may well } 
regarded with some misgivings by the American authorit: 


UNITED STATES TAXATION. 

Not only so, but the other aspect of the problem is concetnej 
with taxation. Income Tax in America on very lap 
incomes is now very high indeed, and although a tax of 10) 
cent. has been imposed on interest on foreign-held security 
there appears to be a feeling that the foreigner who wishy 
to obtain a share of American prosperity through go 
dividends and rising prices of securities is escaping ty 
lightly in the matter of taxation. Consequently, consideratioy 
is being given to making fresh imposts on foreign capit 
either in the shape of heavier taxation on dividends on foreig 
holdings or of imposing a capital gains tax from whid 
foreigners at present are legally exempt. 


POINTS FOR THE INVESTOR TO WATCH. 


I have drawn attention to this matter of foreign fun 
in the States for one or two reasons. In the first plac 
think that if the matter is studied in all its bearings it wi 
be found that there is some justification for the Treasuy 
desiring the co-operation of Trust Companies and othe 
financial institutions in curbing any excessive flow of mo 
to America, though it would seem only right that. simi 
co-operation should be sought from the public. In tk 
second place, however, and because, as I have already sai 
the private investor is left entirely free to invest either 
America or in any other country, it may be well perth 
that such investors should have a clear recognition d 
certain risks which may have to be run. So far as may& 
judged the outlook in the States for a further expansion 
industry is still good and it may be that such expanso 
has not been anticipated by price movements in sto 
to the same extent that it has been in our industrial stu 
market here. But there are certain points which the Britsi 
investor should bear in mind. One is concerned with tk 
possible action by the Washington Authorities to which! 
have referred, another is concerned with what Washingt 
may do to curb a Wall Street boom quite irrespective of th 
matter of foreign money, while there is also the point 
be considered of what would be the effect on Wall Str 
as a whole if, no matter for what cause, foreign mont 
were to be withdrawn. And last, but not perhaps leas 
is the question of the Labour Problem in-America. Iti 
of course, a problem by no means peculiar to that coutilj 
but it is a somewhat newer problem than it is here and, unlsj 
most skilfully handled, may have a very disturbing eff 
both on financial and social developments. 

Admittedly the position of the investor at the present u= 
is a difficult one, for problems -face him at every turn, 
(Continued on page 600.) 
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THE MOST IMPORTANT AND _IN- 

FORMATIVE WORK ON ANCIENT 

psYCHOLOGY AND MAGIC EVER 
PUBLISHED. 


THE GOLDEN 
DAWN 


by ISRAEL REGARDIE 


(Author of The Tree of Life, A Garden of 
Pomegranates, and The Art of True Healing). 





Price A complete exposition of the 


meaning of Magic, containing 

$7 50 rituals of Initiation and many 

. types of ceremonial. Here is 

each net. the basis of a profound 

spiritual Psychology of which 

Many charts we in the West are in urgent 
and diagrams. need. 
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COMPANY MEETING | 


BRITISH AUTOMATIC 
FURTHER INCREASE IN PROFITS 





THE fiftieth ordinary general meeting of the British Automatic 
Company, Limited, was held on March 17th at Winchester House, 
Old Broad Street, E.C. 

Major Robert Douglas Kingsdown Curling, M.C. (Chairman and 
Managing Director) said that that was the fiftieth ordinary general 
meeting of the company but as the company was not incorporated 
until November 25th, 1887, he proposed to refer to their jubilee 
after they had completed 50 years’ trading. For the year to Decem- 
ber 31st, 1936, the net profit, subject to depreciation of automatic 
machines, amounted to £41,065, comparing with a profit for the 
15 months to December, 1935, of £37,444. Those figures were not 
comparable but the fact that in the shorter period of 12 months 
they had earned £3,621 more than in the previous 15 months showed 
that progress was being made. 

To the year’s prcefit of £41,066 should be added the balance of 
profit brought forward from 1935 of £7,040, making a total of 
£48,106, from which they had allocated to depreciation and renewals 
account the sum of £28,075. From the balance of £20,031 they 
recommended the payment of a dividend of 34 per cent., free of tax, 
which would absorb £14,000, leaving to be carried forward £6,031. 


STEADY IMPROVEMENT. 


In his speech last March he had expressed the hope that the 
improvement in the company’s results which they then showed 
would be maintained, and he felt sure shareholders would agree 
that that had been more than achieved. In spite of the bad weather 
which they had experienced for nearly 18 months now, and par- 
ticularly last summer—the period of the year when their profits 
were made—the results of almost every department of the business 
had shown an improvement. Undoubtedly a great part of that was 
due to the increased purchasing power of the public, more people 
travelling, and a very much larger number in employment. 

They had upwards of 50,000 machines of all kinds and descriptions 
in operation almost everywhere in the British Isles, some of them 
in very remote places, and by that remoteness were suitable for 
some types of their machines producing that small quota of revenue 
which went to make up the large turnover in pennies they handled. 

The receipts from their vending machines again showed an increase, 
and they had made every endeavour to increase the quality of the goods 
supplied through them, which were the best obtainable and which the 
public were ready to appreciate. He had had brought there that day 
samples of nearly all the commodities which they sold in their machines 
which the shareholders could take away and try for themselves. 
He was pleased to report that the amusement side of their business 
had increased satisfactorily during the period under review and they 
had negotiated a number of new sites for the present year which it 
was anticipated would still further increase their revenue from that 
source. 

WEIGHT AS A GUIDE TO HEALTH. 


The weighing machine side of their business was also satisfactory 
and he was glad to see that with the public weight as a guide to 
health was still recognised. When he told them that during 1936 
a total of wise people equivalent to 15 times the weight of the ‘ Queen 
Mary’ had ascertained their correct weight on their machines, it 
would be realised that there must be something in that healthy 
practice of weight consciousness, which was the soundest indication 
of bodily health and fitness. 

Every effort had been made to keep their machines in first-class 
order and special attention had been given to the painting of them, 
which during the last 12 months had shown a very marked improve- 
ment in appearance. Their relations with the railway companies 
continued to be satisfactory and he would like to record his apprecia- 
tion to their officers for the very willing and helpful way in which 
they had at all times met the company in all matters of mutual 
interest. 

The accounts and dividend resolutions weze passed unanimously, 
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among them, of course, is the threatening E * 
outlook. It is therefore scarcely fisprising a Political 


that 
money should have gone to the States at a moment a 


everything points to a further expansion in industrial en 
there. My only object therefore in this brief article .. 
point out some of the risks involved even in pot. . 
investments and, perhaps, to suggest that there should yy 
be too great tardiness in securing profits which may 
resulted from recent operations. ARTHUR W. Kinpy 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


INVESTMENT STOCKS BETTER. 
ALTHOUGH general business in the. Stock Markets d 
past week has been restricted in view of the approaching 
Easter holidays, a good feature has been the better tone of 
Home investment securities, with less apprehension of sale 
of the same arising out of the repatriation of French funds 
held abroad. On the other hand, there has been a good deal 
of selling of International stocks by the Continent and , 
further feature has been the comparative dullness of the 
American Market, Wall Street being disturbed by appre. 
hensions with regard to the Labour outlook and also With 
regard to what is sometimes described as the anti-boom 
attitude of the authorities at Washington. On more than 
one occasion the United States authorities have expressed 
concern with regard to the great volume of foreign money at 
present in the United States. 

x * * * 

NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA. 

A reduction in the gross profits of the National Bank of 
India for last year of just over £11,000 was about offset bya 
reduction in management expenses, and the net profits of 
£456,286 compared with £457,569 in the previous year. The 
very good dividend of 18 per cent. is maintained and the 
appropriations to special funds are the same as a year ago, 
As in the case of some of the other Eastern banks, deposits 
have expanded, while the loans have declined slightly. The 
balance-sheet is a thoroughly liquid one. 

*x * * x 
A Goop RECOVERY. 

Some years ago it was evident that Baldwins Limited, the 
steel and tinplate manufacturers, were experiencing a recovery 
after long depression, and the latest report shows that the 
recovery is making further progress. Some time ago the capital 
was reorganised, but it is still quite large and the present 
dividend of 10 per cent. against 7} per cent. a year ago 
is paid on an Ordinary capital of £2,078,947, since in- 
creased by £415,789 by an issue of 4s. shares at 8s. The 
profit for the past year was £630,440 against £512,246 for 
the previous year. Moreover, in the current year, the amount 
required for Debenture interest will be smaller owing to the 
replacement of the larger part of the Debenture Stocks by 
the recently issued 4} per cent. Cumulative Preference 
Shares. On the other hand, the Ordinary Share capital 
will be larger. The figures of Guest, Keen and Bald- 
wins Iron and Steel Company—the only investment which 
stands in Baldwins’ balance-sheet at under its par value— 
show a trading profit of £609,104 against only £258,891. | A 
sum of £250,000 has been set aside for depreciation, against 
£70,000 in the previous year, the dividend on the Ordinary 
capital, of which £1,489,302 is held by Baldwins, being 
24 per cent. 


luring the 


* * x * 
SHIPPING RESULTS. 


Evidence accumulates as to the improved conditions in 
the shipping industry and the latest report of Lamport and 
Holt shows a rise in profits on voyages from £40,455 to £61,119, 
the improvement being attributed, in part, to the appreciation 
in South American currencies which produced a better demand 
for space from the United Kingdom. After provision for 
lay-up charges, fees and New York rentals, the final profit 
was £43,614 against only £20,005 for 1935. The directors 
now allocate £30,000 to depreciation of the fleet against 
£15,000 a year ago. 

x * *« x 
VICKERS’ PROSPERITY. 


There can be few instances of a more remarkable recovery 
in prosperity than that which is furnished by the increasingly 
favourable reports of Vickers, Limited. With the accounts 
are included those of its wholly-owned subsidiary, Vickers- 


(Continued on page 602.) 
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coMPANY MEETING 
HALIFAX BUILDING SOCIETY 
CONTINUED PROGRESS AND DEVELOPMENT 
STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 
HOUSING POSITION AND OUTLOOK 
SIR ENOCH HILL’S SPEECH 


fourth annual general meeting of the Halifax Building 


THE ay. held on March 22nd at Halifax, presided over by Sir 
Hill, J.P., F-C.1.S., President of the Society. 





- President, proposing the adoption of the auuual report and 

sarement of accounts, said : me 

The total receipts for the year, exclusive of investments realised, 
£37,885,893- Of this amount, the sum of £20,488,752 was 

peel! upon new mortgages granted mainly for the purpose of 

a or building houses for the personal occupation of the 


portower. The number of new borrowers was 31,794 and the 
amount of each advance was £644. This average loan has 
ier substantially increased by the mortgages upon groups of 

_ Although the amount advanced on mortgage is slightly 
than in the preceding year, yet I am sure you will agree that 

it is 8 remarkable achievement for the Society to have lent more 
than £20,000,000 per annum for three successive years. I can 
assure you that each one of these 31,794 new advances has been 
y scrutinised by the Directors and they have all been con- 
sidered suitable securities. 
Tue HousING (FINANCIAL Provisions) ACT. 

The Society has continued to render all the assistance in its power 
under the provisions of the Housing (Financial Provisions) Act of 
1933; the total amount advanced under this heading is in respect 
of more than 10,000 houses. I have on previous occasions referred 
to the pledge given to the Ministry of Health that the Society had 
reserved £10,000,000 for this type of loan. The total sum lent, 
however, has amounted to little more than one-third of that 
amount, viz., £3,849,657. 

The volume of business transacted under the provisions of this 
Act has not generally come up to the expectations of its promoters 
of the wishes of the Ministry of Health. There is still a very great 
demand for modern housing available to let to such of our working 
classes as have no early prospect, by reason of varying circumstances, 
of enjoying the benefits of home-ownership. I therefore make no 

for drawing your attention and the attention of the building 
trade and of the Local Authorities throughout the country to the 
very simple yet most effective procedure still available for the 
abnormal financing by Building Societies—with appropriate 
guarantees—of the erection of houses to be let at comparagively 
low rentals. 

The machinery of the Act provides a scheme which is at once 
economical, equitable and simple, and I know of no other method 
of providing modern housing accommodation for the bulk of our 
people which is equal to the Housing Act of 1933 in any respect. 
The chief reason for its limited success has been the lukewarm 
support or hostility of some Local Authorities who appear to prefer 
to build houses with the full liability of their ratepayers.rather than 
to co-operate with other efforts in sharing a small and very remote 
responsibility. 

The total sum due upon mortgages has increased during the 
year by £6,253,660, and now stands at £92,195,988, the average 
amount per mortgage account being approximately £407. 

The Directors are pleased to report that there are no properties 
in the possession of the Society at the end of the year to be reported 
in the statutory schedule, and no properties in the possession of 
Receivers on behalf of the Society as mortgagees. The cost of 
realising all properties which have been re-possessed has been met 
out of the profits of the year, without recourse to the Special 
Reserve Fund No. 2, which has been provided for such contin- 
gencies and which now amounts to £750,000. 

The directors have been gratified to observe during the conduct 
of the business in the past year the admirable manner in which the 
Society's mortgagor-members have shouldered their responsibilities 
and promptly maintained their monthly repayments of principal and 
interest. The increased prosperity of the country has no doubt 
contributed to this very desirable state of affairs, which has certainly 
been reflected in the very excellent position with regard to the number 
of borrowers’ accounts in arrear. In fact, the condition is so satis- 
factory that it is hardly possible of improvement. 

The properties composing the;Securities mortgaged to the Society 
are widely spread throughout Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 
They are amongst the finest securities it is possible to desire and have 
been inspected and valued by professional architects or surveyors with 
local experience. 

A perusal of the accounts will show that out of the 226,059 

yers, 177,587 are in respect of balances not exceeding £500 
tach. This gives ample evidence that the Society’s resources are 
used mainly to encourage men and women of comparatively small 
Means to acquire their own homes. 

The Society has maintained through the year its strong position 
with regard to Liquid Assets, which consist of short-dated trustee 
securities and cash in banks and in hand. These liquid funds now 
amount to £21,397,721, equal to 19.58 per cent. of the total amount 
of the investment funds. The maintenance of this large sum, realis- 
able on demand or short notice, if required, provides an exceptional 

¢ of safety and protection to the Society’s members and 
depositors. It is obvious that at the present time the yield on invest- 
Ments ct this kind is comparatively low, but the Directors consider 


less 


that the policy of holding ample liquid funds is sound finance and 
fully justified. The directors have given unremitting care and 
attention to the problems of business during the year and they have 
succeeded in meeting the reduced earnings-from liquid funds and 
lower rates of interest on mortgages, without making a corresponding 
reduction in the rates of interest and bonuses distributed to investing 
shareholders and depositors. Also, notwithstanding an expenditure 
upon new office premises and alterations to the amount of £82,198, 
the percentage of assets represented by office, properties has been 
reduced from .72 per cent. to .64 per cent. 

During the year considerable restrictions have been in force upon 
the receipt of additional investments from members and depositors, 
but in spite of these restrictions the Directors. were able to accept 
and employ, including the interest added, an increase in these funds 
of £5,931,541. The total funds of Investing Shareholders and 
Depositors now stand at £109,306,258. The excess investments 
constantly offered to the Society are a sign of the great confidence it 
inspires by its convenient facilities and the strong position disclosed 
by its balance-sheet. 

During the year the total assets of the Society have increased 
by £6,240,109, and now amount to £114,327,576. 

he new accounts opened during the year numbered 86,751, and 

the total number of Shareholders’ and Depositors’ accounts open 
at the end of the year was 682,615, being an increase of 23,106 
accounts. 

The balance of profit for the year, after payment of expenses and 
provision for income tax and all interest due to Depositors up to 
the date of the accounts, and for depreciation. of office properties, 
amounted to £2,904,665, to which had to be added the balance 
brought forward of £56,293, making together a total sum of 
£2,960,958. After crediting to Shareholders interest amounting 
to £2,322,570, the directors have appropriated £50,000 to the Staff 
Superannuation Fund, £58,145 to Reserve Fund No. 2 (making this 
Reserve Fund up to £750,000), and £353,273 to the General Reserve 
Fund (making this up to £3,850,000). 

THE Bonus DISTRIBUTION. 

The balance of profit remaining after these appropriations is 
£176,969, from which the Directors have allocated, subject to your 
confirmation at this meeting, a bonus of Ios. per cent. to the Paid-up 
Shareholders, Class 1, which is confined to shares completed by 
monthly subscriptions, and a bonus of £1 per cent. to the Monthly 
Subscription Investing Shareholders. These bonuses absorb 
£109,627 and leave a balance to be carried forward to next year’s 
account of £67,342. This distribution is at the same rate as in the 
preceding year, and will make a total yield for the past year to the 
Paid-up Shareholders, Class 1, of £3 15s. per cent. and to the Sub- 
scription Shareholders of £4 5s. per cent., the income tax on both 
interest and bonus being borne by the Society. The question of 
income tax has received the Directors’ careful consideration, and the 
sum of £50,000 has been added to the provision made for future 
liabilities. 

It should be noted that the Reserve Funds and Undivided Profit, 
amounting to £4,667,342, are entirely free from all liability, as all 
the appropriations and allocations hitherto taken from the Unappro- 
priated Profit at the end of the year have been effected prior to the 
accounts being completed. 

It is advisable to recall from time to time that the chief method 
originally employed by Building Societies to raise funds was by 
means of Monthly Investing Subscription Shares. This department 
of the Halifax Society has always been popular, but it is not used to 
the extent which I feel suré its facilities and advantages deserve, 
and I would urge upon all the Society’s members and officials that 
they endeavour to extend this form of regular and systematic saving, 
in order that the Society may be instrumental in helping as large a 
number as possible—men, women and children—by the inculcation 
of the habit of thrift through Monthly Investing Subscription Shares. 
During the year the proportion of the total investments on deposit 
has increased by 9.40 per cent., compared with 14.73 per cent. in 
the preceding year, and the proportion in Share investments has 
increased by 4.14 per cent. compared with .78 percent. These, I 
am sure, are steps in the right direction. 

THE OUTLOOK. 

You will expect me to say a word or two with regard to future 
prospects. I think building society circles generally are now prepared 
to experience a somewhat lessened demand for mortgage facilities. 
This is only to be expected after the great boom of recent years, 
but I see no reason to abandon the-expressions of optimism which 
I have made from this platform for many years. 

The attainment of ‘saturation point in certain classes of housing 
in some districts may prove a factor tending to diminish in the near 
future the volume of new estate business in many areas, but there 
will be compensations in the greater development in other districts, 
and the normal transfer of property must, in the coming years, 
inevitably be upon an increasing scale and must call for mortgage 
financing upon a similar scale. 

Among the problems of the immediate future is the certainty 
of the increased cost of building, but if this should prove not very 
severe it will not greatly check home-ownership, as proved by 
experience in the past. 

A further slackening in the demand for mortgage facilities may 
become apparent through some portion of the Building Trades’ 
Labour being diverted from dwellinghouse property to the con- 
struction of workshops, aerodromes, and other buildings now being 
erected under the Government Defence plans. 

I therefore do not anticipate that the decreased demand will be 
in any way considerable, and I am sure that there will still remain, 
for many years to come, a demand considerable enough to employ 
the funds available through Building Societies and that there will 





be further substantial progress towards home-ownership. 
The repori i*.d accounts were approved. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
THE EASTERN BANK 
INCREASED DIVIDEND 
CHAIRMAN’S REPORT 





THE twenty-seventh annual general meeting of the Eastern Bank, 
Ltd., was held on March 19th at Crosby Square, London, E.C 

Mr. J. S. Haskell, the Chairman, said that the improvement in 
this country’s home trade continued throughout the past year with 
greater activity. Imports into the United Kingdom had increased 
largely, but exports showed only moderate improvement, and the 
gap between the two had widened to £370,000,000. There was 
a general misgiving that under these conditions prosperity might 
not be maintained. The Government had done much by imposing 
import duties and negotiating trade pacts, but a bolder and more 
energetic policy was needed if the position and prosperity of the 
country were to be maintained. Higher duties might well be 
imposed on imports, including imports of foodstuffs, and duties 
might also be imposed on the latter where now there were none. 

India had had a prosperous year. The stock markets had been 
buoyant, and most sections had made remarkable headway, parti- 
cularly iron and steel. The excess of exports over imports of 
merchandise amounted to £45,750,000. Britain’s exports to India 
had fallen by £3,750,000, whilst our imports had increased by 
£8,250,000. Nearly £2,000,000 of the fall in exports was accounted 
for by Lancashire goods, in which Japan continued to be a formidable 
competitor. There had been a net export of £14,250,000 of specie, 
against £35,500,000 in the previous year, and the favourable balance 
of trade in merchandise and specie of £60,000,000 had enabled the 
Indian Government to sell Council Bills to an extent much in 
excess of their requirements. 

In Irak trade had been very active during the year and there had 
been a general improvement in the prices of commodities. Exports 
of. cereals for 11 months totalled £876,000, of which the United 
Kingdom took £662,000, and in imports of iron and steel the United 
Kingdom supplied £406,000 out of a total of £744,000. In cotton 
piece goods, however, Japan had practically displaced Lancashire, 
the United Kingdom share of the £811,000 of imports being only 
£50,000. In rayon Japan supplied £300,000 out of a total of 
£385,000. 

The net result of the past year was a profit of £131,865. An 
interim dividend of 3s. had been paid, and the directors now recom- 
mended a final dividend of 4s. per share, less tax, at the rate of 
48. 6.82d., after allowing for Dominion tax relief, making 7 per 
cent. for the year, an increase of I per cent. 

The report was adopted. 





LONDON AND THAMES HAVEN 
OIL WHARVES 


YEAR OF IMPORTANT DEVELOPMENTS 
MR. THOMAS C. J. BURGESS ON COMPANY’S POLICY 


Tue thirty-ninth ordinary general meeting of the London and 
Thames Haven Oil Wharves, Limited, was held at Winchester 
House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C., on March 22nd. 

Mr. Thomas C. J. Burgess (Chairman and Joint Managing Director), 
in the course of his speech, said: The divisible profit for the year is 
shown at £223,177, just over £3,000 more than last year. This 
is largely absorbed by the increased income tax on the two dividends 
each at § per cent. that we pay free of tax, so that the amount left 
to carry forward is only about £700 more than in the previous year. 

In.regard to the Compagnie Industrielle Maritime you will have 
seen that our friends are unable this year to prepare their annual 
accounts in time to put before you at this meeting. The total 
tonnage handled by the company showed an increase of more than 
5 per cent. over 1935. 

_Summing up the position of our French investments, I think 
I can definitely assure you that whatever course it appears possible 
for the franc to take in international finance, it need not cause us 
any real anxiety, but, at the worst, a comparatively temporary 
inconvenience. 

Turning to the position of our own Thames Haven Company, 
the year under review has been an important one, marking in its 
latter part what appears to be the closing of one stage of our history, 
and the beginning of a new one. 

I want to emphasise this does not mean that of necessity the old 
Thames Haven Company in itself is changed in any way whatsoever. 
It is still in a position to maintain its old tradition and its board 
intends to carry out that policy of serving the trade and non-inter- 
ference directly in any of the activities with which it has not in 
the past been personally concerned, so long as there is the least 
indication that the majority of the trade will continue to support it, 

During the latter part of last year certain interests with which 
I was personally connected received a licence for carrying on the 
petroleum refining industry in the Irish Free State. 

The position there is that the large petroleum companies are all 
represented by separate distributing companies, and it was always 
the understanding with the Irish Free State authorities that they 
should not in any way be disturbed. It only means, therefore, 
that the distributing companies in the Irish Free State will obtain 
their supplies for distribution from the National Refinery Company, 
Limited, instead of from outside sources. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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(Continued from page 600.) 
Armstrongs. ‘The profits of Vickers have risen fro 
in 1935 to £1,619,000 in 1936, while in 1934 the 368.0 
under £1,000,000. The directors continue to dis ie 
cautious policy, however, in the matter of dividend distrity Ya 
the dividend on the preseat occasion being simp| tony, 
from 8 to 10 per cent. It has to be remembered non, 
that the higher rate has been paid on a capital increased 
50 per cent. by the bonus issue last year, and is, rrr 
equivalent to 15 per cent. on the capital as it stood a year Ore, 
The profits of Vickers-Armstrongs for the year were £768,004 
against £609,000, and £759,684 of the profit for last” 
was passed to Vickers by the declaration of dividends a 
‘‘A” Preference shares for two years and four months the 
balance-sheet of Vickers shows an exceedingly liquid Position, 

















with Cash standing at over £2,000,009 and British Governmen; 
Securities at a little under £4,500,000. . 
x *x * x 





BANKING IN INDIA. 

The feature of the latest report and balance-sheet of the 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China is the eXpansio 
in the total of the balance-sheet of something like £5,000,00n 
to £64,500,000. The net profits for the year are just a trifle 
lower, though it may be noted that whereas a year ago the 
net profits were arrived at after providing for all bad ang 
doubtful debts other than provided for out of Contingencies 
Account, this year the qualification has disappeared, The 
balance-sheet shows a substantial increase in Deposits, by 
“‘ earning assets” were somewhat lower and the additiong) 
resources went very largely into Government and othe 
securities. The directors are able to maintain the usyj 
dividend of 14 per cent., less tax, after placing £35,000 ty 
Pension Fund and £40,000 to contingencies. The balance 
carried forward is also rather larger than a year ago. 

* * * * 


Our TRADE WITH INDIA. 

At last week’s meeting of the Eastern Bank, the Chai 
Mr. J. S. Haskell, referred to the decline in Britain’s share 
of the Indian import trade. After pointing out that India 
had an excess of exports over imports of merchandise amounting 
to nearly £46,000,000—a sum more than sufficient to enable 
India to meet her sterling obligations—Mr. Haskell said that 
Britain’s exports to India had fallen by £3? millions, although 
her imports from India had advanced by £8} millions. Lan. 
cashire goods were especially affected, Japan continuing to 
be a formidable competitor. As regards British conditions, 
the Eastern Bank Chairman suggested that higher duties might 
reasonably be imposed on imports, including foodstuffs. 

* * * *x 
A STRONG BUILDING SOCIETY. 

The strength and also the popularity of the Halifax Building 
Society are well known, and at the recent annual meeting 
the President, Sir Enoch Hill, presented a report which showed 
that the progress of the Society continues. The total receipts 
for the year, exclusive of investments realised, were no les 
than £37,885,000 and of that amount the sum of £20,489,000 
was advanced upon new mortgages granted mainly for th 
purpose of buying or building houses for the personal occupa 
tion of the borrowers. The number of new borrowers was 
31,794 and the average amount of each advance was £644. 
The Society, said Sir Enoch, “‘ has continued to render al 
the assistance in its power under the provisions of the Housing 
(Financial Provisions) Act of 1933; the total amount advanced 
under this heading is in respect of more than 10,000 houses. 
I have on previous occasions referred to the pledge given 
to the Ministry of Health that the Society had reserved 
£10,000,000 for this type of loan. The total sum lent, however, 
has amounted to little more than one-third of that amount, 
namely, £3,849,657.” . 














































* * * 





THE OUTLOOK. 
After mentioning that the attainment of saturation pout 
in certain classes of housing in some districts may prove 4 
factor tending to diminish in the near future the volume of 
new estate business in many areas, Sir Enoch expressed the 
opinion that there would be compensations in the greattt 
development in other districts. Among the problems of the 
immediate future, he said, is the certainty of the in 
cost of building, but he added: ‘‘ If this should prove not very 
severe, it will not greatly check home-ownership as pro 
by experience in the past.” 
* * * * 
BRITISH AUTOMATIC. 
At the recent annual meeting of the British Automat 
Company, Limited, the Chairman and Managing Directot, 


(Continued on page 604.) 
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ted in the Colony of Hongkong. The Liability of Members is 
tent and in manner prescribed by Ordinance No. 6 of 1929 
jnited v0 the € of the Colony.) 









BETTER POSITION IN CHINA 











ordinary yearly meeting of the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 
eoaton was held in Hongkong on February 27th. 

The Hon. J. J. Paterson, who presided, said that the net profits 
jor the amounted ta $15,107,175. It was proposed to pay 
1 inal dividend of £3 per share and to carry forward $3,340,789. 
The in the balance-sheet had been taken at 1s. 2§d. against 
yy 344. in the previous year. Notes and current accounts were 

some $8,500,000 and $80,000,000 respectively, while fixed 
“+e were down $20,000,000 and among their assets investments 

joans showed increases of $39,000,000 and $58,000,000 each 
4s against a decline in bills receivable of .$20,000,000. 


Iwas generally agreed that the trade depression which developed 
in 1929 had now moved away from the greater part of the world. 
in fact, the almost ill-omened word “ boom ” was again being used 
in to conditions in some countries, particularly England 
md the United States. In China 1936 had been a year of changes, 
bright periods and periods of gloom, but the bright moments had 
definitely had the best of it and they felt fairly confident that as 
the stability and authority of the Chinese Government_became 
consolidated the outlook would still further improve. Relations 
wih Japan had again dominated the political scene and the out- 
sanding feature of the year was that China had maintained the 


satus quo. 

After a full year’s trial they might say that China’s new currency 
had worked most satisfactorily, with a minimum of fluctuation, 
ad this had been a great help to merchants. China was no longer 
on a free silver currency standard. Her currency system might 
pethaps fairly be termed a managed foreign exchange standard, 
athough her currency reserves were in fact partly in foreign 
exchange, partly in gold and partly in silver. The connexion with 
silver was a precarious one but it had not yet been entirely cast 
off, though its future influence in China seemed likely to be small. 
SirFrederick Leith-Ross had stated that the Chinese monetary reforms 
had been justified by their results. Everyone would agree that 
so far there had been no hitch, but rather there had been every 
sign of skilful management by the Central Bank. It was under- 
stood that the Government was taking in hand the essential measures 
of internal reform advocated by Sir Frederick and it was obvious 
that great importance attached to the actual terms of the new Central 
Reserve Bank Act. 








SIGNS OF RECOVERY. 


If conditions in China kept up the steady improvement that 
had been made recently and if unification of the country was main- 
tuned and internal strife avoided perhaps China would be more 
willing to allow free play to the natural forces of supply and demand. 
The signs of recovery were clearly apparent and the excellent crops 
throughout the country had been a great boon, coming as they did 
ata time when exchange had just been fixed at a reasonably low 
kvel and when the demand for China produce was improving 
abroad. As a few instances might be mentioned the improvement 
in Chinese commodity prices, the rise in yarn, the demand for 
piece goods which had resulted in the reopening of closed cotton 
mills and encouraging progress reported by utility companies. 


Excellent progress had been made throughout the year in the 
settlement of foreign debts in arrears. <\part from the steps taken 
to clear off numerous commercial debts due by Government Depart- 
ments, the initiative taken by the Goveraor of the Bank of England 
in forming a Chinese Railway Bondholders’ Committee in London 
had proved of great value and assistance. Improved returns had 
been reported by the Salt and Internal Revenue Administrations 
and there had been an increase of $9,000,000 in the Customs Revenue 
for the year. The cumulative effect of the great progress in the 
development of communications in China was now making itself 
felt and it was possible to cross China by railway, motor or air. 


The situation in Japan did not on the face of it make for optimism. 
It was impossible to foretell how the political situation would 
develop and as regards the Budget they confessed to misgivings. 
But as regards trade the position hardly seemed to warrant pessi- 
mustic conclusions. Last year’s figures again showed considerable 
¢xpansion and compared favourably with those of many other 
countries. 


_ In conclusion he said that the world was now emerging from 
its difficulties. On the whole, the outlook was reasonably bright 
and for themselves their desire and duty was by collaboration with 
those of like mind, whether in China or elsewhere, to work for a 
steady expansion of international trade, and more especially of 
British trade, while continually aiming at upholding the world- 
Wide prestige of British banking. 
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THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA 





IMPROVED CONDITIONS 





LORD CATTO’S REVIEW 





Lorp CaTTO OF CAIRNCATTO (the Chairman), presiding at the annual 
general meeting of the Mercantile Bank of India, Ltd., held on 
March 23rd in London, said that the year 1936 had been a better 
year for Eastern banking than 1935 and the net profit available for 
allocation was £181,723 against £174,266 for the previous year. 


When he addressed the shareholders at the last annual meeting 
he was able to report that the enormous reduction in the volume and 
value of overseas trade of the countries in which the Bank’ worked 
had been arrested, and that a slight improvement had set in. .-He 
was glad to say that in 1936 this improvement showed a notable 
advance, bringing a distinct increase in banking business, but through- 
out the year money rates had continued very low and the margin of 
banking profits was so fine that, in spite of the increased volume of 
business, it had been difficult to make any substantial addition to the 
total revenues. 


INDIAN TRADE. 


The improvement in the volume and value of India’s trade in 
1936 had been striking. India’s balance of trade in merchandise, 
which for 1935 was rather less than 25 crores of rupees, rose to 
nearly 61 crores in 1936. This was specially interesting and en- 
couraging, for it was the first year since 1930 that India had had a 
trade balance in merchandise, which he might perhaps say was 
substantially in excess of her requirements for external obligations, 
without the export of gold. The inferences that might be drawn 
from this were that the tide had turned, and that it might not be long 
before we saw India again a substantial importer of the precious 
metals. The high point was reached in 1934, when the net export 
of gold was 6,591,760 ozs. valued at nearly 60 crores of rupees ; 
in 1936 this had fallen to almost half, namely, 3,459,034 ozs. valued 
at 32 crores. 


The prosperity of India depended mainly upon the condition of 
the cultivators who made up the bulk of her huge population. The 
price of primary commodities, especially cotton, jute, seeds, grain and 
pulse, was of paramount importance for the cultivator and for India 
as a whole, and he was happy to say that in 1936 the improvement 
in value of most of these primary commodities was noteworthy. 
From an examination of conditions it looked as if a period of im- 
proved trade and greater prosperity was in store for India. Of 
course, prosperity depended greatly on political conditions, their 
stability and the confidence that stable conditions naturally inspired. 
This would be a critical year for India. Provincial autonomy would 
come into being in April. All in this country, and especially those 
who kept their eyes ever on the East, would watch with sympathy and 
interest how these new and great responsibilities were discharged. 
In some parts the exaltation of self-government might prove too 
strong at first and bring unreasoned counsels, but they must not be 
too critical if there were setbacks.- Such a vast change would hardly 
succeed except through much, and perhaps long, travail. 

But India was and always had been a land full of contradictions, 
and her political resources in men and policies might again surprise 
us, just as her financial resources did by her gold exports 1931-1936. 
In any case, history would have this paradox to record. At a time 
when Europe, always regarded as politically far in advance of the 
East, was passing through a period of almost unparalleled human 
unrest and political reaction, there was being tried in India a political 
ideal of self-government for teeming millions of people, which if it 
succeeded might prove in the long run to be more lasting and might 
add more to the sum of human progress than any of the spectacular 
political experiments at present being tried in so many European 
countries. 


THE JUTE POSITION. 


The jute trade, once the pride of India’s industrial development, 
at present was something of a Cinderella. But the very measure 
of the depth to which it had fallen might prove its salvation, for in 
the general economic recovery jute and jute manufactures were more 
than ever essential. In his recent Budget speech Sir James Grigg, 
Finance Member of the Government of India, had had to budget for 
a deficit, and had had to propose additional taxation. This was unfor- 
tunate as India already was a heavily taxed country. Hemight remind 
the Finance Member that this deficit might even have been avoided 
had India been deriving proper benefit from her great and almost 
monopolistic jute industry. It was too often forgotten that Govern- 
ment was practically a partner in industry for, at any rate in the jute 
trade, it took in taxation, directly and indirectly, at least a quarter 
of the profits. The present condition of the jute industry was there- 
fore not just a matter which concerned the trade alone ;_ in its wider 
sense it affected the whole well-being of India in general and Bengal 
in particular, and as it was almost entirely an export business, it was 
of special importance to India’s economic and financial equilibrium. 
The difficulties within the jute industry were capable of solution, and 
it was to be hoped that wise counsels would prevail before serious 
harm had been done to so important a part of India’s industrial 
structure, for in spite of existing conditions it was still one of the 





The report and accounts were adopted. 
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soundest and best organised trades in the world, and one of the few 
that so rationalised itself that it weathered the world economic crisis 
with little of the catastrophic upheavals suffered by other industries 
in India and throughout the world. A return of prosperity to the 
jute trade would also facilitate the introduction of and the carrying 
out of legislation to improve the conditions of labour in mills and 
factories which had been a feature—and a good one—of recent 
industrial development in Europe and in America. 


The Chairman also reviewed trade conditions in other parts of the 
world where the Bank had large and important branches, and 
concluded by paying a tribute to the managers and staff for their 
invaluable services. 


CHAIRMAN’S RETIREMENT. 


In conclusion, the Chairman said: I would for a moment like to 
refer to a personal matter. The chairmanship of a bank has become 
almost a whole-time job, and in the years I have been a director, 
deputy-chairman and chairman, I have given freely of my time, 
especially in the long-drawn-out period of the economic depression 
now happily passing away. The Bank weathered those lean times 
magnificently and, as the accounts show, the Bank is in a very 
prosperous and strong position. I feel therefore the time has come 
when I can retire from the chairmanship with entire confidence that 
I am handing over my charge in splendid order. As you know, I 
have important business and public interests, and I find it increasingly 
difficult to devote the time which proper supervision of this institution 
requires. I feel I have quite fully, over a number of years, given of 
my best from a real sense of duty to the Bank and for the development 
of business in and with India. It is likely therefore that before the 
next general meeting takes place I shall have vacated the chairman- 
ship. I know you will give to my successor all the courtesy and 
support you have always given to me, and I am sure he and his 
colleagues on the board will not fail you. I thank you! (Applause.) 


The Chairman concluded by moving the adoption of the report 
and accounts, which was seconded by Sir Thomas Smith (deputy- 
chairman) and carried unanimously. 

The proposed final dividend on the “ A,” “‘ B” and “C” shares 
of 6 per cent., making 12 per cent. for the year, less tax, was approved ; 
the formal business was duly transacted, and the proceedings 
terminated with a vote of thanks to the chairman, directors and staff. 
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‘THE fourteenth ordinary general meeting of Alfred Dunhill Limited, 
was held on March 23rd, at Dorland House, 14-16 Regent Street, 
WwW 


S.W. 1. 

Mr. Dunhill (the Chairman) said: The accounts show that the 
profit we have made amounts to £45,247—£10,204 more than last 
year and the highest since 1929. We recommend the payment 
of a final dividend of 74 per cent., making 10 per cent. for the year, 
and after this is paid, there is a sufficient surplus for us to recommend 
the payment of a bonus of 7} per cent., a total distribution for the 
year of 174 per cent. The sum carried forward will be increased 
by £248—making £70,300—which, together with our Reserve, 
is ample for our anticipated needs. 

We feel justified in recommending the increased percentage of 
the sum paid as dividend inasmuch as we can expect with reasonable 
confidence a profit sufficient for your Directors to pay next year, 
with your permission, a similar dividend. Next year, again, should 
there be any surplus after the dividend is paid, it is the intention 
of your Directors to recommend its distribution as a bonus. 

The most noticeable change in the figures of the balance-sheet 
is the reduction in ‘‘ Cash at Bankers and in Hand.” This is 
accounted for largely by an increase in investments of approximately 
£40,000. 

The important extension to our shop in Duke Street, although 
it took far longer to complete than we anticipated, was ready for 
our occupation on December Ist last. It speaks well for the future 
success of this addition when I tell you that the retail takings for 
December were considerably higher than those for any December 
since your business was founded. 

Our sales of tobacco show an encouraging increase. Our pipe 
sales for the year, in spite of critical conditions in several valuable 
export markets, have shown a gratifying increase. Although we 
had certain difficulties in the latter part of last year in making prompt 
deliveries the extensions and additions which the Directors have 
made to your factories, recently completed, will enable us to increase 
the output of pipes very considerably. In fact, it seems that both 
output and sales for the coming year are limited only by the supplies 
of suitable raw material available. Our reserves of bruycre maturing 
are larger than ever. These factors, coupled with the increase of 
turnover this year over that of the similar period of 1936, justify 
the expectation that your Directors may be in a position to pay a 
slightly higher interim dividend in the autumn. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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Major Robert Douglas Kingsdown Curling, hag 
statement to present to the shareholders. The a 
covered a period of one year compared with the tement 
statement for 15 months, but although the period 


Area i 
was shorter, the earnings increased by £3,621 and the Din 1 


have been able to declare a dividend of e 
tax. The Chairman stated that in on of ted et 24% Jor’ 
the business has shown an improvement during the Nace, 
almost every department. Year in 

* * * * 


‘THAMES HAVEN PRorits. BUD 
Although the trading profits of the London and A 
Haven Oil Wharves Limited for 1936 were slightly Jy 
at £422,638, including the balance brought in from the previ 
year, the prosperity of the Company centinues and the dividend == 

on the share. capital for the year of 10 per cent., free of tax 

is maintained, that distribution having been made for the 
last seventeen years, and the Company also declares g bonus cs 
of 4 per cent., less tax, which it has done for the Past four 

years. Moreover, these high dividends have been maintained East Enc 
in spite of increases in the capital. A.W.K ae 
the Rev. 
Central 
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| is a Non-Denominational one. 

The Salary proposed is £925 with a Manse. 
| H 

j 


magnificent first 


visiting the capital 1932, the Chair 


. J. BUTCHART, 
Secretary to the University of Aberdeen. 


University ot Aberdeen. 


COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 


36 Gns. 
TRAINING COLLEGES 





UEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLE GE. 








Also: July 31—The Dalmatian Coast 
and Turkey, 21 days from 36 Gus. 3 iT es Gack Bead » and 
Sept. 23—Greece, the Holyland, ractica raining for Social, Professiona and 
a i : 5 | Business Posts. Residential Clubs. Seven months’ 

and Egypt, 25 days from 43 Gas. course £55. Prospectus from 
| wee. F., 67 Queen’s Gate, S.W. 7. 
For Further Particulars—Your Local — a 

Consular, Home Civil, I-C.S., Taxes. 


vice given without fee or obligation. 
EASTER VACATION COURSE. 
application is requested. 


DAVIES’S 


| Sussex House, 1 HOLLAND ParK, W.1r. Park 4414. 








| GARDEN. SQUASH COURT. RESTAURANT. 
Belfast and Dublin. ONDON COLLEGE OF SECRETARIES 
eS I. (Principal : Dr. E. Roberts). 


oo eer pas | Complete and practical training for educated girls and 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 
| Professional men, Politicians or Business men. 

| INDIVIDUAL TUITION. 





PAULA WESSELY | 


in her greatest dramatic triumph in AND 


SECURITIES) Co., 


PPLICATIONS are invited by the MORTGAGE 
46 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, to | 


Loan | A suitable position found for every qualified student. 
Special attention given to foreign shorthand 
secretarial subje 











ERNTE ” (Harvest)—‘ Die Julika” —(U). arrange prompt advances on Reversions or Life Interest. | Shorter courses in any s a ! 
Open Good Friday, 5.30 to 11 ' Not exceeding 4} per cent. net interest. Apply, 46 Grosvenor Place, S.W. 1. (Tel. Sloane 6151 
hada ear alin i S.W.1. (Vic. 9283.) _ 6/-, 3/6, 2/6 Bookable. 
. tinees Wed & Easter Monday 2.3! 


REINA DEL PACIFICO 


17,707 tons 
8 Apl. 


SPECIAL SPRING TOURS 





BERMUDA PAHAMAS 
24 days 15 days 
including Hotel 


also to VALPARAISO and back 


55 days 


Liner as Hotel throughout 
THE PACIFICSTEAM NAVIGATION CO., 
Liverpool 3. 
London Agents 
Royal Mail Lines, Ltd., peewee St., S.W.2, en 
Leadenhall St., E.C. 3 
or local agents. 


| 
| 


l 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 


West End Office: 
id 





the Charter 
and banking 
branches 


- Liability of Proprietors under 
and Drafts are issued 
transacted through the numerous 
Australia and New Zealand. 


Reserve 
Letters of Credit 


| 
descripti ol 1s 
throughou t 
Sails 


Deposits for fixed periods received. 





4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 
17 Northumberland Avenue, London. 


W.C.2. 
£4,500,000 
£ 2,475,000 
£2'( 00,000 
£4,500,000 | 


isiness of every 


of the Bank 





Ma 
HEARTBREAK HOUSE, 
by BERNARD SHAW. 

















IMPERIAL CANCER 
RESEARCH FUND. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President = RT. HON. VISCOUNT HALIFAX, 
K.G,, P.C., CCS. a ya LE. 
Chairman of the Ex z " 
SIR ee ROLLESTON, Be. 


ry 


°G.C.V.0., K.C.B. 
SIR HOLBURT "WARING, Bt., “CB.E., F.R.C.S. 
Founded in 1902, under the direction of the Royal College 
Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of Engla 
as a centre for research and information on cancer, the Imperial 
Cancer Research Fund is working unceasingly on the systematic 


work of 











investigation of the disease in man and animals. The 

this Fund and of other great centres of research has increased 
our knowledge of the origin and nature cf cancer and has 
altered our outlook that the disease is now curable in increasi 
numbers. But our present accommodation is too limited 

we are now building new modern laboratories to extend 
scope cf our investigations. The income from investments and 
the Endowment Fund is insufficient to cover the to tal annua 
expenditure, and | is urgently ded to meet the he 





I 
additional cost of expansicn. 

Legacies, Subscriptions, and Donations are earnestly 
solicited, and should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, 


8-11 Queen Square, London, W.C.1. 
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COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES—Continued 


§ VENTRAL UNIVERSITY (Estab. 1896), Irvington, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, U.S.A., offers by correspond- 
ence, undergraduate and graduate cours in Arts. 
Religion, Sociology, &c., leading to degrees + individual 
instruction: reasonable fees: catalogue on request. 












M RS HOSTER 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
29 GROSVENOR PLACE, S.W.1. 

Pupils can start at any time provided there is a 
vacancy.—For full Prospectus «pply to Mrs. HOster, 
F.1.S.A.. St. Stephen’s Chambers. Telegrapb Street, 
3.C.2. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public school 

on individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing 

fields, park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. 

Girls are prepared for usual examinations and for the 

University entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art, 
Music, Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 p.a. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, W. 1.—Sound 
modern education from Preparatory to University 
standard. Special Courses for older girls. Games, 
Musicianship, Art, Handicrafts, &c.—Particulars from 
PRINCIPAL, , 43- ch Harley Street, W. a 

















BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
HE LEYS SCHOOL 





CAMBRIDGE, 


AN EXAMINATION will be held on May 24th and 
2sth and on June rst and 2nd for the award of the 
following SCHOLARSHIPS AND EXHIBITIONS: 
Four Open Scholarships of £100 a year ; six of between 
£25 and £75 a year.—Further information may be 
obtained from the Bu IRSAR 


EXAMINATIONS 


NHE LONDON ASSOCIATION OF CERTIFIED 
ACCOUNTANTS. 











The halt-yearty PRELIMINARY INTERMEDIATE 
and FINAL EXAMINATIONS will be held on 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, the rst, 2nd and 
3rd June next, in London, Belfast. Birmingham, 
Bristol, Cardiff, Cork, Dublin, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Hull, — Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle-on- 
Notti ingham. Plymouth, and Sheffield. 

s should be received on, or before, April rst. 








7 itther particulars may be obtained from the “rag 
f the Associat on at §0 Bedford rs sss Lon don, W. ae 


TO O STA AMP COLLECTORS a 
DA RE STAMPS i Z ser 
ubest res ults at Ha | 


o btain | 
uschoaed 


1) bem! | 





; | 
HOTELS AND BOARDING HOU SES 4 


Be GRAVE CLUBLTD. 
#) —Room and breakfast, ss. “6d 
eekly : with dinr rer 6s. 6d or 2 gns. week 








D's I'WICH SPA.—WORCESTE RSHIRE BRINE | 
BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. & c. 

Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A., 
-d Guide from R J 











ae U RGH.—T HEAL ISON HOTE! I L.—Melville | 
sCrescent. Tgms.: “‘Melcrest’’ Edinburgh. Tel. 3129s. | 
ARKS’ SPUR, HIGH SALVINGTON, WORTH- 

4 ING.—Quiet Guest House on Downs. Cent. heating. 
Ele ctric light. Tennis, garage. —Apply | PRO )PRIETRESSES, 








\ ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Greatest | 
4 Hydro. For Health, Restor Pleasure. 270 Bed- | 
rooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 138. per | 
day Illus. Prospectus free. Two Reside nt Physicians. 





EFRESH YOURSELVES in 








{ 
| 
Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free *! 180 esis, 
and HOTELS managed by th 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT ‘HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LTI 

P. R. H. A., Ltp. St. GEORGE’s a SE, 193 REGENT 
STrzer, W. I. 

*URREY, TRUST INNS for exceilent country 
ry quarters, situated in the loveliest part of SURREY.— 
Apply for List “‘ S,” stating requirements, to “ SURREY 
Trust ” Prudential Building, Epsom Road, Guildford. 


\ TARWIC KCLUBL TD. 21 St. George’s Sq., S.W.1.) 
—Room and breakfast §s. night or 30s. w dy 4 with 
dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. to 2 gns. w’kly.—Vict. 7289. 
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| 
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| GEND FOR 
, 








mon L007 
comfort and durability 


the 
RAZ 
als 





perfect 


shaving 


“ECLIPSE” SUPER 
OR BLADE is really 
cheapest on the 





Bb - ALWAYS USED 
i eo CHEMISTS 











AUTHORS, 


TYPEWRITERS, Ke. 





Dy ARN Money w 
4 and America 


Titing tiny sentiments. 
n trms waiting. Details tree.— 


SALES Service, 1 (S) Glenside, Plymouth 





JOIN Literary Association. Names, Press News, &c. 
e 


—Miss HARLAND, I 


Thorold Rd., Ilford, London. 





Pg RARYT) YDewtg. : Trans., &c., promptly ex., MSS. 


Is. 1,000 words 
te FARLANE Cc 


Carbon copy 3d. 1,000. —Miss N. 


-TheStudy, 96MarinePde. »Leig! h-on-Sea. 


56 English | 





“RITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in | 


spare time. 


WwW ANTE 






ace Gate. W. 


D TO PU PU RC (CHASE 


Send for free en | 
INS TITUTE et 85D), Pal 


| LEAMINGTON SPA. 
| LEATHERHEAD. 


| EADY CASH WAITING.—I give the HIGHEST | 
PRICES. OBTAINABLE for: your REVIEW | 
| COPIES.—T.J.GASTON, 76 Strand,W.C.2(Tem. 3048) | 


__FOR 


PITCAI 
Shortbrea 
By post 


108 Pri 


THLY 


THE TABLE, ~ 


BANNOCKS 

d with almonds and peel 

38. 4d., §s. 10d., 8s. 7d 
from 

MA CKIE’S 

nees Street, Edinburgh 








i @ 


Booksell 


We can suf 





BOOKS 


revicr ed or. advertised in 


119-125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone: 


YLES 
ers to the World 


ply, IMMEDIATELY, all 








‘The Spectator.’ 


Gerrard 5660 (12 lines). 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| OBAN.— 


[March 26. 1937 
SSS 


a 
MISCELLANEOUS 


ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, se} 

D Stockings and Wader Socks Tweed patna 

on request. —MAnackr, Lissadell, Sligo. Irish rere 
t 





AVE you anything to sell ? Beas ten s havi 
H: to sell or professional services “re clean bth n, 
bring their announcements to the notice of the met 
thousands of recdears of The Spectator. Prepaid Cla 
advertisements cast 2s. per line (36 letters) per ii nie 
and should reach The Spectator Offices, o9 Gow. mee 
London, W.C. 1, with remittanc: by Tucsder ee 
week, Discounts 2k % far 6 ins A 
74% 6 for 26 and 10% for §2. 








erti ons, 5° % for 3 








SS 
WHERE TO STAY 


ERNFSE OBERLAND for glorious 
Bria lake scenery and exquisite yo ne flower ne 
Biren, Aeschi, above Spiez; overlo oking Lakes Tha! 
and Brienz, makes an ideal starting point 
garden with tennis court. Open May to Septem 
inclusive. 65 beds. Full pension from 7} § ee 
Send for illustrated leaflet. Tancs, 
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RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN, 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WA’ TER AND SP4, 
BRIGHTON.- ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON.—(Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE, 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGI AS 
CAMBRIDGE.— UNIVERSITY ARM AS. 
CAPEL CURIG. (N. Sieira nites TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS 
CRAWFORD (Lanark.)—C RAWEORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths)—-STRATHEARN HYDRO, 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 

EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 

—PARK GATES 
EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 
EDZELL (Augus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
FILEY (Yorks.)—LINKFIELD, Primrose Vatuey, 
GL ASGOW. -MORE’S, India Street. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants). ook OX & PELICAN. 
HARROGATE.—-CAIRN HYDRO 

—HARLOW MANOR HOTEL, 
HASLEMERE.—WHITWELL HATCH. 
HASTINGS.—AL B ey ¢ 

—QUEEN’S. 
HU NSTANTON. LU STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
NKS. 


I K 
KENMORE (Perths ).—Te AYMOUTH CASTLE. 
KESWICK.—KES CK 
KINLOCH RANNOCH ( Perth s).-LOCH RANNOCH 
ALKERTON HOUSE, 
—REGENT. 
RED HOU SE R 
LOCH AWE (Argyilshire).--LOCH ee 
LONDON.—CLIFTON, Welbeck St, W. 
E VERE, Kensington, W 
ACKERAY, Gt. Russel Il St., W.C.t 
—UN ee IRVICES, 98-102 Cromwell 
Roy AL FOLEY. 

MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire). —-GOLF VIEW. 

—ROYAL MARINE 
GREAT WESTERN. 












MALVERN. 


|} OVERSTRAND (nr. Cromer).—OVERSTRAND. 





PERTH.—-STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 
PORT ST. MARY(I.0O.M.)—PERwIcK Bay & LINKS 
RHOSNEIGR ise pagar ys 3 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAN 
ST. IVES (Cornwall.)—TREGE NN AS oe TLE. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SCARBOROUGH.- SROMPTON iL ALL COUN- 
TRY HOTEL. * 
SCOURIE (Sutherland). —SCOUR 
SELBY (Yorks. her ad SESBOROUGH ARMS. 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—_HAWKSTONE PK., Weston 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL 
SOUT HPOR T.—KESKETH PK., HYDRO Hore. 
—PRINCE OF W AL ES HOTEL, 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire).—BE N WYVIS. 
STROUD (nr.) Rodborough Common.—BEAR INN. 
TAMWORTH (Staffs)—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton.)—HUNTLY. 
Loker al BEAUFORT. 
TORQUAY.—HOW he 3N COURT PRIVATE. 
—PALA 

-—ROSLIN HALL. 

TWYFORD (Berks.)}—GROVE HALL. 
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